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INSTRUCTION FROM AN EL EPHANT. 





Wr saw an account lately of an elephant upon 
service in India, that, going to drink, fell into the 
broad deep tank or well, constructed as a reservoir. 
To get him out, they threw in great quantities of 
fascines or hurdles, which the intelligent creature 
placed under his feet as fast as they were given 
him, and thus raised himself not only to the level 
of the water, but to the brink of the well, and 
moved out without difficulty. Now this is the way 
ty conquer the world and rise above it, when you 
have fallen into temptation, or into a sea of anxi- 
ctics, Or cares, or pleasures. Instead of being 
overwhelmed with them, tread them under your 
fect, and you are soon raised superior to them, by 
the very means of them. It is for this very pur- 
pose that God suffers his children to fall into divers 
temptations, as a discipline for their good; and if 
they have a spiritual intuition half as quick and 
active as the instinct of that sagacious elephant, 
and desire to get out, rather than play about and 
daly with the world for their own indulgence, they 

"count it all joy, knowing that the trial of their 
fi: worketh patience. But patience must have 
her perfect work, and they shall be perfect and 
entire, Wanting nothing. Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptations; for when he is tried, he 
receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him. 

The great Tempter is Satan, in conjunction with 
our own evil heart of unbelief, and the evil passions 
that tempt Satan to tempt us. The worldis a great 
: men come to it to drink, having a great 

thirst for its vanities, but thinking (if they be 
Christian men) that they will step very carefully, 
and drink very sparingly. Then lo! they lose their 
watchfulness and their balance, and Satan pushes 
them in. Then when they are down, he throws in 
all the elements of his strategies, the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, the lusts of other 
things, the enjoyment of pleasure, the gratification 
of ambition, the pride of life, the indulgence of 
passion, all the baits of worldliness, stocks, 
fashions, horse-races, party politics, expediencies, 


sna 


ash 
“merchandise of gold and silver, and precious 
stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, 
and silk, and scarlet, and wine, and oil, and fine 
flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, 

1 chariots, and slaves, and souls of men.” All 
Satan’s things are heterogeneous, but he supplies 
his victims with the cracking and assimilating 
powers of an anaconda; and they that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. They fall in, and Satan 


ani his forees fall on, and it is all over with them, 
? the bottom of a well, and a mountain 
thrown upon them, how can they rise? 

And it soon gets to be a mountain, unless the 
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a man yields to the tide of worldliness, it is sure 
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aad prays, and puts under him what the devil 
meant to thrown upon him, to crush him down, 
then indeed he conquers, he rises, he makes Satan 


lay the very steps by which he rises. The devil 
intends to entangle you by his snares, and to over- 
whelm you with his hurdles; but you may make 
every one of the missiles he showers upon you, 
and the stumbling-blocks he throws in your way, 


the very means of rising towards heaven, the means 


of setting yourself at liberty. Only put them 
under your feet, and you see heaven by means of 
them ; but if you let them fall upon you, they hide 
heaven from you. Satan means to pin you down 
to earth, to crowd you to the bottom of the well 
and to keep you there by such a burden of world- 
liness that you cannot rise. Now it is a great 
thing to conquer Satan by his own weapons. 
Luther used to think that it was by the devil and 
temptation, as well as by the grace of God, that he 
was what he was. Satan helped to hoist him out 
of the well, when he thought he had thrown him 
in headlong, and had shut him in irrecoverably. 
Itis a great art—the endurance of temptation. 


I: is great wisdom to turn Satan’s swords into 
plowshares, and his spears into pruning-hooks. 
Yea, you may even harness him to the plow, and 


to breaking up the fallow-ground, if you 
will work wisely. The creature the most imposed 
in all the universe is probably Satan; he is 
ost unwilling and unexpected worker for 


good, when he means evil. Everybody that has 
One particle of sincerity and faith outwits him. It 
isa shame to be conquered by him, and he that is 
held captive by him, is held at his own will as well 
as Satan’s. 


Resist the devil and he will flee from you. Turn 
his own weapons against himself, and he can do 
acthing with you. Baron Trenck, when shut up a 





prisoner in the dungeon, used the very bars of his 
Prison to pry away the stones that built him in. 
You may do the same, and Satan cannot hold you. 
You may compel him to let you out. But the 
Baron's heart was set upon getting out; he did not 
love his prison; he had formed no attachments 
with its walls, or jgg furniture, or any fellow- 
prisoners, that made him unwilling to leave, or 
lukewarm and half-hearted in the work of getting 
out. The provisions of the prison had got no 
Strange fascination over him, as the mouldy crusts 
aud brackish water of the vanities of this world 
have got over Satan’s captives here, taken captive 
by him at his will. You must be determined to 
get out; but if you love your prison, you will find 
it harder to come to such a determination than to 
break through stone walls with your finger-nails. 

The only real difficulty to be overcome is that 
Within our own hearts. There is the keep where 
Satan holds us captive. When the key of that is 
taken out of Satan’s power, and put into Christ’s 
hands for keeping, then everything is easy. 


But the world is delusive, deceitful, even at the 
best. Even in the very ways in which we strive to 
Tise 


above it, we are in many things under its 


Power, we partake of its spirit, its movements; we 
ae go beyond its attraction. The very lark, 


\ inging ever soars, and soaring ever singeth, 
‘S carried round with the motion of the globe, even 
While rising to heaven. And just so, by the very 
Recesstty of breathing, we are influenced by the 
“mosphere of earth, even while soaring above it, 
The broad daylight, that enables us to go about 
Sur business, obseures for us the innumerable 
Worlds above us, takes from our sight, as by a vail 
* light itself, the flaming letters that we can read 
*‘tuidnight, When a man is busy learning some 
“ngs, he may be forgetting more, and of more im- 
: ‘tance, Just so, when by @ railroad a man 
"4s he is traveling towards the east, he may, by 
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the earth’s motion, be carried with far greater 
rapidity towards the west. 

And just so, a sea-captain may have his course 
set due west, and be going by the breeze five knots 
an hour, yet at the very samé ¢ime, by an under- 
current, or a devious gulf stream, of which he sus- 
pects nothing, may be carried nearly as many knots 
the other way. It may be wholly his own fault, 
for want of the proper investigations, that he is un- 
aware of being within the sweep of its influence; 
for he ought to have known his dangers, and where 
he was, and to have taken everything into calcula- 
tion. For want of this, there is many a shipwreck 
for eternity, when the soul thought the course was 
set right by the compass. Besetting sins, and 
sleeping but unconquered evil habits, are often 
under-currents out of sight, carrying the ship one 
way, when she seems to be sailing another way 
from them. Sleeping partners in business are apt 
to be active partners in character. 

Our hearts have a diabolical cunning to throw 
us off our Wateb, which is like that of an insane 
person, who can keep all trace of his insanity con- 
cealed from view so effectually that his keeper shall 
be thrown off his guard, and then in a moment the 
madman will be upon him. Sudden temptation 
has sometimes finished a work which seemed 
sudden, only because the many preceding steps 
towards it were not noticed; whereas the process 
had been going on all the while, perhaps for years, 
and then Satan had only need to present the temp- 
tation, and a crime is accomplished at which the 
whole world wonders. Thus, a tree in the forest 
may be growing rotten for years, and be held up 
only by its bark, and then, some fine spring morn- 
ing, two blows from the woodman’s axe will bring 
it down. It takes long-continued and incessant 
activity to build a ship; but all things being got 
in readiness, one skilful blow from a man unseen, 
knocking away the after-block, sets the immense 
fabric gliding beautifully into the sea. It takes 
perhaps many voyages, and the long-continued 
work of many invisible borers, to render that ship 
unseaworthy ; but yet, if her hulk be not watched, 
and beginning mischiefs repaired, those same in- 
visible borers may render her ‘such a honeycomb 
that a single blow from a swordfish or a whale 
shall carry her to the bottom. Cc. 


THE ONLY QUESTION. 








Every Northern man has been taught to abhor 
slavery. Scarcely one could be found, who would 
not say that slavery ought not to be allowed to go 
into Kansas. Why? Because it is an evil at any rate; 
because our territories ought not to be consumed by a 
blight; because this territory has been solemnly 
made over to freedom, by the agreements of North 
and South,—a compact more sacred than law, be- 
cause founded upon mutual honor and trust; be- 
cause it will make agitation fiercer and more bitter 
than ever, between the North and the South. 
There ought to be a public rebuke, administered 
by the whole North, to those men who have wan- 
tonly violated a long-settled compact; who have 
invaded Kansas with robber bands, destroyed the 
freedom of elections, erected a foreign legislation 
upon its soil; enacted a system of laws such as 
were never known before in any territory of this 
Union; destroying liberty of the press, the right 
of free speech, the right to establish truth and com- 
bat error by the dissemination of arguments and rea- 
sons; ordaining punishments for the use of speech 
and the press, odious, cruel and disgraceful. 

The laws of this spurious legislation of Kansas 
ought to be kept before every Christian man’s eyes 
as he revolves the question of duty to the three 
parties before the public. 


Sec. 12. If any free person, by speaking or by writ- 
ing, assert or maintain that persons have not the right 
to hold slaves in this Territory, or shall introduce into 
this Territory, print, publish, write, circulate or cause 
to be introduced into this Territory, written, printed, 
published or circulated in this Territory, any book, 
paper, magazine, pamphiet, or circular, containing any 
denial of the right of persons to hold slaves in this 
Territory, such persons shall be deemed guilty of felony 
and shall be punished by imprisonment at hard labor for 
a term of not less than two years. 


This is the law which every man votes to sustain 
who votes for Mr. Buchanan. 


Src. 11. If any person print, write, introduce into, 
publish, or circulate, or cause to be brought into, 
printed, written, published, or circulated, or shall know- 
ingly aid or assist in bringing into, printing, publishing 
or circulating within this Territory, any book, paper, 
pamphlet, magazine, hand-bill, or circular, containing 
any statements, arguments, opinions, sentiment, doc- 
trine, advice, or innuendo, calculated to produce a dis- 
orderly, dangerous, or rebellious disaffection among 
the slaves in this Territory, or to induce such slaves to 
escape from the service of their masters, or to resist 
their authority, he shall be guilty of felony, and be 
punished by imprisonment and hard labor for a term 
not less than five years. 


Sec. 13. No person who is conscientiously opposed 
to holding slaves, or who does net admit the right to 
hold slaves in this Territory, shall sit as a juror on the 
trial of any prosecution for any violation of any of the 
sections of this act. 


Cuar. 22: Sec. 2. Every person who may be sen- 
tenced by any court of competent jurisdiction, under 
any law in force within this Territory, to punishment 
by confinement and hard labor, shall be deemed a 
convict, and shall immediately, under the charge of 
the keeper of such jail.or public prison, or under the 
charge of such persofi as the keeper of such jail or 
public prison may select, be put to hard labor, as in 
the first section of this act specified, [to wit, ‘on the 
streets, roads, public buildings, or other public works 
of the Territory”—Sec. 1: page 146,] and such keeper 
or other person having charge of such convict, shall 
cause such convict, while engaged at such labor, to be 
securely confined by a chain siz feet in length, of not 
less than four-sixteenths nor more then three-eighths 
of an inch links, with a round ball of iron, of not less 
than four nor more than six inches in diameter, at- 
tached, which chain shall be securely fastened to the 
ankle of such convict with a strong lock and key; and 
such keeper or other person having charge of such 
convict may, if necessary, confine such convict while 
so engaged at hard labor, by other chains, or other 
means, in his discretion, so as to keep such convict 
secure and prevent his escape; and when there shall 
be ¢wo or more convicts under the charge of such keep- 
er, or other person, such convicts hall be fastened to- 
gether by strong chains, with strong locks and keys, 
during the time such convicts shall be engaged in hard 
labor without the walls of any jail or prison.” 


All the grievances complained of by our fathers 
against Great Britain were but as the little finger 
on this gigantic hand of tyranny. There is not at 
this day, in any European despotism, a code more 
outrageous and utterly wanton. If it stood alone, if 
it had no antecedents it. would be a memorial of 
shame, fitted to excite horror, But when it is re- 
garded in its historical connections, words fail to 
express the outrage and wantonness of it. The 
territory was made over to freedom by the South. 
The treaty was broken by the South against the 
solemn outcry of the whole North. Ruthlessly 
seized by political violence the vietim was struck 
down, gagged, bound hand and foot, by laws more 
infamous than a hang-man’s cord, and by penalties 
borrowed from the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
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to caucuses to make the issues for the coming elec- 
tion. The South has made the issue. She has 
broken down land-marks, invaded sacred territory, 
silenced lawful voters; erected a legislature that 
needed no instructions from Rome; but, by the 
native malignity of slavery, equalled in a month, 
that which the Inquisition gathered up by the slow 
experience of centuries. The issue is forced upon 
us. Shall a nation make itself responsible before 
God for all this unparalleled wickedness? It is in 
the power of the North to annul and solemnly re- 
buke it. If with that power she confirms it, and 
elects men to carry out and consummate the evil, 
then, the guilt is no longer that of a party, or a 
section, but of the nation! And the real question 
is, shall this nation ratify the wickedness of des- 
perate men in Kansas? 

No matter how men may seek to evade the ques- 
tion, or avoid the real issue. There is but one 
QuEsTION now really before the American people. 
Shall the North become a partner in the wickedness 
of making Kansas a Slave State ? 


The American question has some importance. 
But it is not the question now. When a house is 
in flames, all questions of food, of family government, 
of domestic arrangement, no matter how important, 
give way. The first thing is to put out the fire. 
All other questions can wait. Tariff, finance, 
naturalization laws, internal improvements, these all 
will bear keeping. The.question of Liberty in 
Kansas must be decided now. It will be decided 
now. 

Christian men may deceive themselves, but God is 

not mocked. He has allowed this tremendous issue 
to come, (may we not believe ?) to try and prove his 
people, and to see who among this nation are honest, 
are lovers of justice, of liberty, and of true religion. 
Every man who neglects to vote, is one who hear- 
ing the trumpet for battle hides himself. Every 
man that votes for any other issue than free Kansas, 
is carrying help to the enemy, and really votes for 
the villain-code of Kansas. It is not once in a 
thousand years that men are placed in circum- 
stances where they are permitted and commanded to 
vote directly upon the life of an Empire! Every 
Northern vote strikes right through all pretenses 
and false issues, and says, before God and nations, 
either Kansas shall be free, or Kansas shall be en- 
slaved. Every vote for Mr. Buchanan is an open 
undisguised endorsement of the Kansas outrages. 
Every vote for Mr. Fillmore is a disguised vote for 
the same. The short road and the long road, the 
direct vote and the circuitous vote, the explici 
Buchanan platform, or the silent evasive Fillmore 
platform, all come to one issue. They give Kansas 
over to Slavery! Now, while votes are to bedeceiv- 
ed and won, it is denied. As soon as the election 
shall have given victory to Mr. Buchanan, all dis- 
guise will be thrown off, and it will be declared that 
the people meant that Kansas should go to slavery. 
They will boast, and what is more, they will act 
upon this issue, as if every vote that did not go for 
the Republican movement was meant to go for the 
South. .They will judge rightly. There is but one 
question and two parties. Freedom or Slavery, 
for or against! All other things are deceptive im- 
pertinences. They may mislead men now. The 
judgment-day will strike sun-light through them! 
No man need be deceived unless he wishes to be. It, 
is CERTAIN that Kansas is free, if Fremont is elected. 
It is certain that she is enslaved if either Fillmore 
or Buchanan be elected. Ifa man really loves 
freedom why should he abandon directness, certain- 
ty and openness for indirectness and deception ? 
Vote honestly! Voteopenly! Do not vote witha 
lie in your right hand, saying “‘ Fillmore,” when you 
know that it will come out “ Buchanan.” 
If you want slavery vote for Mr. Buchanan. If 
you want liberty vote for MryFremont. Ifyou 
want slavery covered by the unmanliness of a lie, 
vote for Mr. Fillmore. 

If you do not vote at all, your country suffers by 
neglect. If you vote wrong, you stab her. Ifyou 
vote right, youraise her head and put the cup of 
salvation to her lips! ~ 
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Our own Correspondence. 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
AWAY FROM WASHINGTON. 


Dear INDEPENDENT: y 
The force of habit is strong, and Iv seat myself as 
usual to commune with my old friends. With the 
masses who left the ‘‘ Federal City,” your Washington 
correspondent turned his face northward, shaking off 
immediate cares, and luxuriating in the sweet antici- 
pations of repose and quitude after so stormy a passage 
upon the political sea. Twelve hours brought me to 
your young world in miniature, the queen of cities, 
and after a flying visit to your sanctum, I took the 
cars for the ‘‘ City of Elms,” within the glorious and 
free old commonwealth which gave me birth. My ex- 
hausted energies seemed to revive as I drank in the 
pure air, and looked upon the green fields, beautiful 
villages, and nect cottages which dotted all the path- 
way. How marked the contrast between the free and 
the slave society and soil? The one old, worn and 
stale, with a curse upon it like the plagues upon Egypt, 
and like Egypt with its millions of brick-makers who 
are compelled to make bricks without straw or hope of 
reward for toil, and whose only incentive is to escape 
the lash, and shuffle on through a course of low animal 
gratification to a bondman’s grave,—the other /ree, 
every man owning his own sinews, gathering his own 
family at his fire-side, and rising constantly into a still 
higher intellectual life, and enjoying the chaste plea- 
sures which refinement and culture always impart! 
Every view which the passing eye takes in, as we are 
whirled along the iron pathway seems to expand one’s 
soul, and lead him to wonder that men in free America 
—yea, men in our national councils from the free 
North—from these beautiful villages, and cottage-homes 
of New-England—should be found arrayed upon the side 
of despotic slavery, fighting for its extension during the 
long tiresome months which closed upon our adjourn- 
ment. Yet such is the iron shackle of party ! 
Pausing for a night among old familiar friends upon 
the route, your correspondent came at last upon the 
old “* Wolfden” scenery, which so beautifully stretches 
itself away from the valley of the Quinebaug river, and 
with every feature of which he was as familiar as with 
the group of faces which smilingly welcomed his re- 
turn, and gave him the warm fraternal grasp of home 
friendship. Oh, for sinews of brass and bones of iron, 
and strong muscles of the throat, and untiring brain- 
power to meet the kind and loving demands of friends! 
Talk, talk, talk, always pleasant, but mature cries 
“hold! enough!” Six hours sleep and the pilgrimage 
is renewed ; this time away from home, and in pursuit 
of rest Winding up through the mountainous chain, 
which like an earthy wall seems to guard an entrance 
into Connecticut upon the east, a shriek of the whistle, 
a rapid plunge of the iron horse, introduced as to our 
Little Sister Rhody, the mistress of ‘ Providence plan- 














This flagitious national wickedness has not left it | 


tations ;” and after a short delay in her growing city, 
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we were en route for the hospitable and quiet home of 
our ministerial brother and friend in this city by the 
sea. Weary, exhausted we are, it is true; but the 
quietude of our.friend’s home, the bracing vigorous air 
which comes in with the swell of the briny water, the 
fishing exercise and enjoyment in perspective seem 
already to give new viger seevery nerve. 

Excitement runs high threaghout this section of the 
country. Every other man you meet is either talking 
or reading the latest news upon the mighty strife now 
going on in our country for the perpetuity of Republi- 
can liberty. Every man appears to be in earnest. I 
have feared that in the crisis of our national existence, 
the real issue would be overlooked or made secondary 
to the men in nomination. My fears have been ground- 
less so far as New-England is concerned. It is true 
that ‘Fremont and Jessie” are household words, but 
Liberty, Slavery, Kansas, and Rufianly Despotism are 
the debated questions. I have not yet seen the first 
defender of the Missourian villanies in Kansas, but there 
is here and there an isolated, peeled and buttered 
specimen of the genus homo, who is bold enough to 
be the apologist of this Administration blood with all 
its guiltiness. 

A tremenduous impulse of moral sentiment is being 
given to this movement. Jen who pray are inquiring 
how they shall vofe in the coming election, so as to 
be consistent in profession and practice before God, 
and at the bar of their own conscience. None need 
question the result of such an inquiry by an honest Chris- 
tian heart! Thousands upon thotsands are thus swell- 
ing the ranks of freedom on every hand! 

In the meantime poor Kansas lies suffering! Public 
information of the atrocities committed there are 
strengthened by private letters of friends now in that 
Territory, until the heart sickens at their perusal. 
A friend in Providence, R. I., upon whom I called 
while delayed in that city, showed me a letter from a 
friend of his in Kansas, from which I have copied the 
following. It is dated at Topeka, August 25th, 1856, 
and the extract begins : 

“Our troubles continue. In the recent engagement, 
the Free State men have been very successful, and have 
broken up three or four camps of border ruffians. 
Several men have been killed on both sides. The ruf- 
fiane, however, have suffered most. We have taken 
some two hundred stands of arms, and several pieces 
of cannon with ammunition, and a large quantity of 
provision from their forts. There are now about ten 
or twelve hundred Missourians marching into the terri- 
tory, and they keep up their depredations. Within a 
week they have destroyed from ten to twenty thous- 
and dollars worth of property belonging to the terri- 
tory. This was done at Kansas City. 

‘“We must look to another Administration for relief, 
and if there ever was an anxious people looking for- 
ward to an election, it is the people of Kanses at the 
present time. Ihope there is not a man in Providence 
who will vote for Buchanan. Let us have a full vote 
for Fremont, and Kansas is safe ; otherwise, civil war 
and disunion will be the consequence. I presume you 
are all right. Ata public meeting a few days since, the 
ruffians passed a resolution, declaring it their intention 
‘to cut the throat of every Free State man in the terri- 
tory!’ 

“But a few days since a pro-slavery man made a 
bet that ‘he would have a Free State man’s scalp be- 
fore night!’ A few hours after, he came in with a scalp 
and claimed his bet, and before night the troops brought 
in the scalped body of a man—an emigrant who had 
been in the territory but a few days! Such barbarous 
acts are of frequent occurrence, and yet no notice is 
taken of them by the government. And, on the other 
hand, if we attempt to defend ourselves, the U. S. 
TROOPS ARE CALLED aT oncE! You must not wonder 
then that we desire a different President. Do, please, 
labor earnestly for the election of Fremont. 

‘*A man passing through the woods near Westport, 
Mo., a short time since, saw five men hanging upon 
trees, who had been murdered in that way by pro- 
slavery men. It is not an unfrequent occurrence to 
find dead men in the woods who have lain so long 
that the wolves have half eaten them up.” 

—Didamore horrible sight ever cross the vision of a 
free Christian nation, my dear reader? This record 
is by a man upon the ground, writing to his Democratic 
friend in Providence ! 

I am at no loss to understand why the miserablo 
ruffians who overawe Kansas demand at the hands of 
the President a Southern man to direct and head the 
United States army there, nor do I wonder why the 
slave democracy insisted upon the passage of the army 
bill by Congress without restriction as to its bloody 
and tyrannical use for the subjugation of free citizens 
upon that Western battle-ground. It isall of a piece, 
and the infamous programme which commenced in the 
repeal of the Missouri restriction is to be completed in 
rapine and murder, aided and defended by thé troops 
which the money of a free people supports. 

But the signs are ominous to tyrants, and notwith- 
standing threats of a coup d'etat by South Carolina, led 
by the bloodless hero of the duello, the cowardly 
champion of gutta percha canes, and the redoubtable 
Sancho Panza who fills the Gubernatorial chair of Vir- 
ginia, the popular wave bids fair to exalt the pure 
patriot and stern defender of Constitutional liberty to 
the Executive chair. Then with a working majority 
in the House of_Representatives, the country is safe 
with the blessing of God. 

Up, guards of freedom! 
until the danger is overpast ! 


Every man at his post 


Yours, Putnam. 
New-Beprorp, Sept. 8, 1856. 
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Kansas Bulletin. 


OUR PRESENT PERSONAL DUTIES IN 
BEHALF OF KANSAS. 








Tur crisis hascome! According to all late accounts, 
Kansas has been invaded again by the armies of the 
State of Missouri, in greater force and with more ex- 
asperated malice than ever before. About three thou- 
sand armed and organized brigands have gone with a 
determination expressed, that they will make clean 
work of it, threatening that they will now give no 
quarter, but will expel or destroy every vestige of op- 
position to the establishment of the laws of Missouri 
over the Territory of Kansas, At this moment of 
writing, we await with trembling anxiety the arrival of 
the next news, anticipating that our friends and neigh- 
bors who have gone to Kansas in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights, have been overwhelmed by the 
border ruffians, and that hundreds of brave men have 
fallen before a worse than savage foe. Humanity 
shudders for the fate of the men, and still more for the 
women and*children who can expect neither protec- 
tion nor mercy from their enemies. Hundreds will be 
turned out upon the prairies, their husbands and 
fathers ruthlessly murdered, their dwellings burnt, all 
their property plundered ; and wandering hungry and 
helpless as the cold storms sweep over them, they will 
perish miserably on the very soil of their own coun- 
try, exterminated by their fellow-citizens, while the 
President of the United States, supported by a great 
political party, looks on unconcerned, if not exultant, 
and esa the powers of the government only to de- 
prive them of their rights, to rob them of their protec- 
tors, and to aid and encourage their ruthless des- 
troyers! 





In all the histories of civil strife there has been no 





parallel to this terrible wickedness. And at present 
there seems no prospect of human help frem any quar- 
ter. Itistoo far to send men from the East, even if 
they were all ready to start, which they are not, so far 
as we know. Even from Iowa and Illinois, it is doubt- 
ful if any succor can be had in time. The only human 
power that can deliver them is President Pieree. And 
he could do it with a word, and in an instant. He has 
a whole regiment of soldiers on the spot, under an 
able and resolute commander, and with every needed 
supply. A telegraphic dispatch from the President 
would reach Gen. Smith in an hour, and in six hours 
from the time that the word passes the President's lips, 
Gen. Smith could turn back that whole invading force 
and establish peace and safety all over Kansas. 

But the President and his friends utterly refuse to 
speak that word which would give Kansas such de- 
liverange ina moment. He will not consent to have any 
obstacle thrown in the way of the border ruffians, do 
what they will, except on conditions which would sub- 
vert the very foundations of liberty in this country, and 
prepare the way for the establishment of a despotism 
by a coup detat just as soon as a man can be found 
bold and capable enough to carry it out. The people 
of Missouri elected certain citizens of Missouri and 
called them the legislature of Kansas. These passed 
an act in so many towns establishing the laws of Mis- 
souri as the laws of Kansas, And now the State of 
Missouri has sanctioned the usurpation by a solemn 
vote at the late election. President Pierce has lent 
the whole power of his administration to the enforce- 
ment of those laws. There is no other public measure 
on which he is so intent, or to which he makes so 
many other interests bend. And the convention which 
nominated Mr. Buchanan expressly voted an unqualified 
approval of Pierce’s administration, as the basis of 
their proceedings, and Mr. Buchanan explicitly adopts 
the platform »- his supreme rule, paramount to all his 
own person: convictions and preferences. It is an 
imposition to pretend that the support of Buchanan is 
not an approval of Pierce. And it is nothing less than 
a wilful delusion for people to flatter themselves that 
Buchanan will be at all more just to Kansas, or at all 
more independent in resisting the demands of the 
slave-breeders. Asa man and a politician, he has al- 
ways been even a more pliable tool than Pierce ever 
was. 

Even the election of Col. Fremont, on which our 
hopes so eagerly fasten, will afford no relief to the 
beleaguered inhabitants of Kansas in their present dis- 
tressful exigency. The vote itself by which Fremont is 
to be elected, will not be given until November. And 
the’ blood-thirsty barbarians under Atchison and his 
colleagues seem resolved to finisk their work of deso- 
lation inSeptember. And after that, although the ma- 
jority for Fremont and freedom should be ever so de- 
cided, poor Kansas must lie under the tender mercies 
of Gen. Pierce until March. Where then are we to 
look for present relief? Have all possible efforts been 
put forth? Are our resources clean exhausted, co that 
we have nothing to do, and nothing to hope ? 

There is one expedient that has not yet been tried. 
Mr. Pierce has refused to hear the representatives of 
the people in Congress, pleading for Kansas. 

They have solemnly declared those laws to be 
invalid, but he declares that they shall be executed, 
though Kansas be soaked in blood. They have voted 
the admission of Kansas as a State of the Union, over- 
looking, all formal objections because it is the only way 
of escape from existing difficulties ; but he and his 
friends refuse to admit Kansas as a State upon any 
other conditions than that it shall be secured asa Slave 
State. He refuses to hear the voice of the people 
expressed by their votes, by public meetings, by the 
press and pulpit throughout the Free States. He re- 
fused to hear the representations of the Delegation 
which waited upon him last week on behalf of the Kan- 
sas Committee. He refuses to hear any thing from any 
quarter, of those who are politically opposed to him, 
No numbers, no form or force of representation, move 
him in the least from his iron determination that the 
Missouri laws shall be enforced in Kansas by the power 
of the United States at every hazard. 

But there are men whom he would hear if they 
would speak. They are his political friends and sup- 
porters. If they would make an earnest representa- 
tion to him, he would change his course to please them 
at once. And who are they? In every large town, 
in every Congressional district, there are some men to 
be found who are possessed of personal influence and 
social position and weight of character, who are still 
for one reason or another the known supporters of the 
administration, and advocates of the election of Mr. 
Buchanan. Now let the appeal be made to these men 
by their own immediate neighbors and daily asso- 
ciates, begging them to interpose for Kansas as a mat- 
ter of personal responsibility. Especially in those 
places from which honest emigrants have gone who are 
now in Kansas, let their fathers and brothers and 
mothers, let their friends and neighbors, collectively 
and individually, make personal appeals to every in- 
fluential supporter of the administration, who has the 
slightest pretensions to moral character, social respec- 
tability, or humanity of heart, begging them by all 
that is sacred to exert their direct influence with the 
President immediately to have Kansas relieved, and 
let no pretext be allowed to stand in the way of his 
immediate and effectual intervention for this purpose. 
And let these personal appeals to the President's 
friends, be so earnest that their neighbors will hold 
them personally responsible for the evils which it is so 
easily in their power to prevent, and that they will 
hereafter be so regarded and treated, if they turn a 
deaf ear to their entreaties. 

Such an intervention can be made in a way that 
could not be resisted. Let it come to such men as 
Chancellor Walworth and Judge Parker, of New-York, 
General Whitney, of Massachusetts, Judge Leavitt, ot 
Ohio, and hundreds of others that could be named, 
and let them see and feel that their neighbors and 
daily associates look to them as justly responsible for 
the murders and massacres in Kansas which they might 
prevent by a word, and that this personal responsi- 
bility is going to cleave to them in the future, and if 
disregarded will draw a line around them which nei- 
ther public esteem nor social sympathy will croes—and 
we Believe such men would awake from the delusion, in 
which they now wrap themselves, that their old politi- 
cal attachments are a justification of their silent acqui- 
escence in these enormities. But what we want at the 
moment is a powerful application, such as will do its 
work quickly and effectually for the instant relief of 
suffering Kansas. 

Let this be once done, and men’s consciences would 
sleep no longer on this subject, that is, those who have 
consciences. What a weight of criminality attaches to 
such men for standing as the silent sponsors of all this 
iniquity! Who would wish to be in the plae of such 
a man as Mr. Choate, and others who have turned in 
favor of the administration without even the poor pre- 
text of old politioal attachments? Nor is the respon- 
sibility but little less, of such men as Delevan and 
Ketchum, of Winthrop and Lawrence, who by their 
idle adhesion to Fillmore, create the only serious 
doubt as to the result of the coming election, and thus 
indirectly afford the oppressors of Kansas the only po- 
litical hope by which they are emboldened to persist- 
ence in their present course. Let such men be ap- 
pealed to by their neighbors as a matter of personal 

duty, and let them be persuaded to abandon Fillmore 
for the avowed reason that they find they are indirectly 
affording aid and comfort te the oppressors of Kansas, 
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and they will deserve their country’s gratitude. The 
effect of such a movement would be seen immediately, 
both at Washington and on the batthe-field of Kan- 
Bas. ° 

There is another personal duty to whick’ the friends 
of Kansas are loudly called, and that ix, to commnuni- 
cate to their neighbors reliable information as to the 
actual condition of affairs on the borders.. An in- 
stance in point will illustrate our idea. A venerable 
clergyman of Southern New-York, preached late:'y at a 
leading watering-place, and in his prayer he earmestly 
gave thanks that the Lord had “ given wus poace 
throughout our borders.” Some of his hearers were 
shocked at the hardihood of euch an assertion made in 
such a place. But on second consideration of the 
ease, they changed their indignation into sorrow, 
to find so truly upright and patriotic a man so 
lamentably uninformed on public affairs. But it 
was no longer a matter of wonder, when it was 
recollected that the preacher is accustomed to rely 
for his information upon such papers as the Jowr- 
nal of Commerce, the Commercial Advertiser, the 
New-York Observer, and the Christian Intelligencer. 
And where, among all these oracles, would he get any 
other idea than that all the stories about outrages in 
Kansas are either lying exaggerations got up for po- 
litical effect, or else are the natural results of bar- 
barian broils, in which both parties are equally to 
blame, and may therefore be left to fight it out 
as they have begun, because neither party can 
fare worse than they have deserved. Such a man is 
doubtless the representative of thousands like him, 
equally honest and misled; while at the same time 
they are hedged about with a wall of prejudice which 
utterly precludes them from accepting any information 
to disabuse them through any public channel. But 
each of these men has some neighbor who could gain 
his ear, and who might by personal effort lay open to 
him the real truth of the case, and thus secure his last- 
ing gratitude for saving him from the unintentional 
wrong of upholding the worst oppression ever perpe- 
trated on this continent. 

No party in this country can stand, when the good 
men have forsaken it. 
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LETTER FROM LEAVENWORTH, 








To tue Eprrors or THe INDEPENDENT : 

Tue following extracts are from a letter written from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, dated August 2lst, by a per- 
fectly reliable and intelligent man, (formerly a member 
of the church, of which I am pastor,) whom I have 
known from boyhood, and than whom, I know no one 
in whose testimony I would place greater confidence 
He does not sign his name to the letter as he considered 
it dangerous to his life to do so, and if you see fit to 
publish the extracts, please suppress mine, as his 
parents are not willing to have any clue given to iden- 
tify the writer. You may think this to be excessive 
caution, but party malice has gone so far in our midst 
as to threaten exposure in Leavenworth of the writer, 
if either his or my name be given. 
dom, 


. * * 


Your > for fr 


[We have the name of the writer of the above, and 
also a contribution from him of two dollars, for the 
“ Pennsylvania Tract Fund.”—Eps. Inp. ] 

he following are the extracts above mentioned. 
Extracts. 

“T saw last Sunday, a man running through town 
with several ruffians in full pursuit, with drawn revolv- 
ers firing at him. He declared himself a free man, for 
which a revolver was drawn at him; he being unarmed 
had nothing but his legs to save his life. Don’t ask if 
the assailants were arrested ; of course they were not. 
They act under orders, and there is no one to arrest 
them but their own confederates. 

‘‘When Free State men come here, their arms, even 
the side arms, so necessury fer the protection of every 
man who resides in this country, are taken away from 
them. Settlers from the North, who come here armed 
only with implements of agriculture, household goods, 
etc., are*without shadow of reason, ordered to return 
with the same boat they came in, or within a certain 
time. For what? for the sin of being born in, or hailing 
from,a free State. Their friends here cannot help 
them, for they do not belong to the ‘law and order 
party,’ and if they should rise in arms to defend their 
rights, the U. S. troops, acting under orders from 
Pierce, are obliged to step in and disarm them. A 
brave man hates to be shackled, and surely ‘ oppressien 
maketh a wise man mad.’ 

“The most rabid Free State men in the Territory 
came here pro-slavery democrats, and some of them 
are yet owners of slaves in Missouri and Kentucky. I 
defy a Northern democrat of respectability and com- 
mon sense to come here and learn the true state of 


things, and return a supporter of Pierce or Bu- 
chanan. 

“This is a most magnificent country. I never saw 
one to compare with it. The w/ole region round about 
is nearly as fine as the most beautiful part of the 
Tennessee Flats. The landscape around our city is 


ost magnificent. In the distance toward the south- 
south-west abruptly rises what is called Pilot Knob, 
towering toward the clouds, looking like a regular 
fortification of earth-works. It continues its chain 


until the eity is nearly surrounded by it, and 
its gentle slope is dotted with beautiful groves 


and cultivated farms, giving it the appearance of an 
old and well-cultivated country, rather than one but 
two years of age. God never intended this lovely 
country should be deformed by the curse which the ruf- 
fiams are now trying to fasten to it. No! 


“ When nature embellished the tint 
Of thy fields and thy prairies so fair, 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footstep of slavery there ? 

No! Freedom, whose smile we shall never resign 
Go, tell our invaders, the Danes, 

That ’tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 
Than to sleep but a moment in chains.”’ 


A Suggestion to the Governors of the Free States.— 
A correspondent of The Independent writes as fol- 
lows, in view of the recent atrocities in Kansas: 








“ Alas! who would have thought that freedom was 
to have a St. Bartholomew’s Day in this age and in 
this country! We have gone far from God in misdoing 
or neglecting the awful work of self-government which 
He has given us to do, and the dread hand of the Judge 
of Nations seems to be coming down upon usin ven- 
geance. Our Christian brethren who have given their 
bodies and goods, their wives and their little ones, for 
a barrier against the wickedness of slavery-extension, 
to which the government of our own choice has cone 
sented—are now for that deed hemmed in for slaughter, 
ravishment and extermination! And the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this free and Christian nation does not 
wink at the massacre, but prepares to take part in it 
with red, high hand! 

‘Gop hears the cry of true repentance. 
call upon him with one universal voice! Let our 
churches fast and humble themselves. Let the Gov- 
ernor of every free State be importuned to procla i 
a day of public fasting and prayer. We must do with 
our might, whatever it may not be too late to do, to 
save our brethren and their families. But still our 
whole hope in this too imminent peri!, must lie ia the 
Gop Of battles. Let us entreat Him “te put His bit 
once again in the invader'’s jaws, and turn him back 


Let us 





” 
the way he came!’ AS BOUND WITH THEM 
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THE BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


—— 


Encianxp, Aug. 22d, 1856. 
To rue Eprrors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

@exriemen :—The Wesleyan Annual Conference 
has just terminated its session in the ancient city of Bris- 
tol, having sat eighteen days. This is perhaps the most 
august ecclesiastical assembly known in England, It 
is usually composed of from four hundred to five hun- 
dred of the ablest ministers of the body. It is the 
supreme court of appeal from all the minor courts 
throughoyt the widespread realm of Methodism ; and 
it takes the initiative in measures which are eimul- 
taneously and zealously adopted by all the people 
“called Methodists.” . 

The names of Chatterton, Coleridge, Foster, Robert 
Hall, and Thorpe, have made Bristol] famous in the an- 
nals of literature. This city, too, was one of John 
Wesley’s centers of operation ; and here some of the 
earliest and noblest triumphs of Methodism were 
achieved. Wesley first began to preach in the open air 
in Bristol, a practice which he persevered in to the last 
year of his life; amd it is stated by the Rev. John 
Hickling, who is ninety years of age, and the father of 
the Wesleyan Conference, having begun his ministry 
in 1788—that he heard Mr. Wesley preach in the open 
air in-Bristol in 1790 ;—when the venerable founder of 
Methodism was in the Ssth year of his age, during the 
Conference of that year, which was the last over which 
he presided, as he died in March, 1791. 

The President of the Wesleyan Conference is an- 
pually chosen by the suffrages of his brethren, and 
when placed in the chair by the voice of the majority, 
both minority and majority concur in investing him 
with an importance, and surrounding him with an honor 
of the most extraordinary character. This year three 
names had been made very prominent for the presiden- 
tial throne ;—the Rev. F. A. West, the Rey. John 
Bowers, and the Rev. Robert Young. For Mr. Young 
105 votes, for Mr. Bowers 84, and for Mr. West 75. 
The real contest—friendly withal—was between Mr. 
Mr. Young and Mr. West. Mr. Bowers is the Presi- 
dent of the Didsbury College for the training of candi- 
dates for the Wesleyan ministry, and he would have 
been elected the President of the Conference before 
now, but for the unfortunate circumstance that some 
three or four of the students under his care three years 
since were discovered to have attended the theater in 
Manchester ; for this Mr. Bowers was much blamed at 
the time, and it is doubtful if he will ever regain the 
high standing which he once held in the Wesleyan 
connexion. Besides this, his son who was once a 
Wesleyan minister, has become a renegade, by seced- 
ing, not only to the Church of England, but to the 
Popish party in that Church, and is one of the curates 
of the notorious Dr. Hook, of Leeds. 

Mr. West would certainly have been President this 
year, but for the commendable energy of the phalanx 
that supported Mr. Young. Mr. Young spent the first 
part of his ministerial career in the West Indies; all, 
therefore, who had been missionaries in that part of 
the world gave him their vote and influence. Mr. 
Young had also since been the chairman, for six years, 
of the. large Cornwall District ; and all who had been 
under his direction in that District made it a point of 
houor to support him. But the scale was turned in 
his favor, especially by the ingenious plea on the part 
of his friends that, as Mr. West had been resident in 
Liverpool five years, and as the next Conference is to 
be held in Liverpool, it would be a far greater honor 
to Mr. West to be elected President in his own town 
than any where else. The practical upshot of which 
was—‘' Let Mr. Young have the chair this year, and 
Mr. West shall have the honor next year.” So it goes 

Singularly enough both Mr, West and Mr. Young have 
intense sympathy with your wonderful republic ; your 
institutions, (always excepting slavery,) your religion, 
and your enterprise; Mr. West has a brother, an 
editor of one of the New-York journals, to which he 
not unfrequently contributes English correspondence, 
and Mr. Young, it is believed, writes an English letter 
weekly for another New-York journal over the signa- 
nature of “ Y.” 

President Young has with great urbanity, energy, 
and ability fulfilled the duties of his high position. He 
has a noble presence; he stands six feet high, and is of 
proportionate bulk; his head is large, bearing some 
resemblance to that of Dr. Chalmers, his spirit is emi- 
nently dignified and devout; his eloquence, if not the 
most graceful, is most popular and effective ; and he 
has been in all his spheres of labor an instrument of 
salvation to many souls. 

Wesleyan Methodism is scrupulously exact and uni- 
form in all its statistics; and judging from these, every 
department and interest under his supervision, has been 
favored with considerable prosperity. The net increase 
of membership is from four to five thousand, and there 
are upwards of twenty thousand on probation. When 
the ministers left their cireuits for the Conference, 
revivals were in progress in several parts of Great 
Britain. In Scotland—especially in Glasgow, Perth, 
and Dundee—the religious interest was so intense that 
for the last ten weeks, special services have been held 
in those places, and large additions have been made 
weekly to the Wesleyan Church. 

All the fiscal parts of Methodism were reported to 
be in a prosperous condition. There have been raised 
for various evangelical purposes during the past year 
the following amounts: 

Foreign Missions, 

Home Missions, 

Chapel Debts and New Chapels,...... 

Theological Training of Students, 

Education of Ministers’ Children,. ... 

Day Schools for the Poor, 

Sabbath-schools, 

Tract Society, 


$600,000 
60,000 
-- 500,000 
11,000 
15,06 0 
22,000 
40,000 
18,000 ~ 

Dr. John Hannah, and the Rev. F. J. Jobson, who 
had just returned from their deputation to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of your 
country, addressed the British Conference at consider- 
able length, and with an eloquence that awoke such 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the auditory as we seldom 
witness in a church-court, Dr, Hannah, although an 
old man, felt and spoke with all the hilarity and ardor 
of youth ; having visited the United States thirty-two 
years ago, if he bad ever entertained any doubts of the 
progress you have made as a people, the contrast be- 
tween what he saw a generation ago and what he 
beheld the other day, would dispel the allusion; and, 
indeed, he spoke with the conviction paramount in his 
mind, that the progréss made in the thirty-two years 
was not only great, but almost incredible. 

Mr. Jobson is » much younger man, and his mission 
to America appears to have added to his juvenility. 
He reminded not a few of the Queen of Sheba. He 
spoke as if he believed that, but for the stigma of 
slavery, your land more closely shadowed forth 
uncursed Eden than any other land, and that you had 
a high and glorious destiny in the future. Mr. Jobson 
was so magically borne along by his vehement admi- 
ration for all that he had seen in America, that at the 
close of his speech, fearing his brethren should think 
he had ceased to be an English citizen altogether, he 
eaid after all he had returned to England loving his 
own country more, and British Methodism more than 
he had ever done. 

The public services of the Conference were above 
the average interest. President Young's official ser- 
mon, on the gift of the Holy Ghost, was well fitted to 
inaugurate a Pentecostal revival of religion. The ex- 
President Reeling’s charge to the thirty-one newly or- 
dained ministers to be ‘ wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves,” was most searching, wise, and eminently 
«practical. But the sermon in St. Philip's Chapel, by 
the Rev. W. M. Punshon, was the sermon of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Punshon is the eclipsing genius of 
Methodism, as the potent orator of the body. Drs. 
Newton and Beaumont had but just been removed by 
death, when this prodigy burst upon our horizon, For 
originality of thought, but felicitous speech, for gran- 
deur of poetic march, for a Niagara-like eloquence, 
for a John-Baptist-like fidelity, Mr. Punshon surpassed 
all the Christian orators I have heard. Beyond a 
question he has no rival in hisown church. Long may 
he live to bring homage and service to the Prince of 
Peace ! 

There was a sharp cannonade in the Conference 
ayainst the use of tobacco, It was originated by the 
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circumstance that one of the c dates for 


istry, in answer to Mr. Wesley’s question, 
he did smoke, expressing his belief that it did him good. 
Upon this the Revs. Thos. Jackson, John Scott, F. A. 
West, John Farran, and Dr. Bunting, in condemning 
the habit said that it was “a waste of time — it 
over excited the brain "—" it made ministers repulsive 
to the families of their charge "—“it was excessively 
vulgar”—“‘any medical practioner that would recom- 
mend it was a shame and scandal to his profession.” 
Ultimately the matter was compromised by the decla- 
ration of the young minister that he would take the 
advice which had been given him to consult an eminent 
physician named—Dr. Sandwith, of Hull—and to abide 
by his decision. Of all ministers in this country, 
Wesleyan ministers are the greatest slaves to the habit 
of smoking, and a reform here is most urgent. 


Yours very truly, Bera. 





A COUNTRY PASTOR IN NORWAY. 


Tue road tothe pastor’s house, whom I wished to visit, 
lay right over the mountain on one side of the valley of 
the Little Midsen. A tremendously steep ascent, some- 
times a grass-track through stones and rocks, and final- 
ly descending into a beautiful retired valley on the 
other side. Nothing but asure-footed Norwegian horse, 
with a carriole, is fitted for the road. The little ani- 
mal walked rapidly up, and then plunged down the 
mountain, without a check or hold from the driver— 
never making a false step or a stumble—doing the six 
miles, up mountain and down, within the hour. The 
parsonage wasa neat, cream-colored, wood house, long, 
with French casements and of two stories, looking 
much like the houses in a small German or French 
town. 

As is usual in Norway, in the country, there was 
no village but little groups of brown log-houses—the 
gaarde or farms were scattered about on the bill-sides. 
A pleasant green bank, with roses, was in front of the 
house, and the foreground was made by a quiet lake, 
which stretched away as far as the eye could reach 
among the mountains. A most sweet, peaceful scene. 

I was shown into a moderately large room, without 
carpets, but with pretty furniture, mostly of birch-wood, 
and the unfailing ornament of Norwegian houses of all 
classes—flowers. There were also some good paint- 
ings and sketches of Norwegian scenery on the walls. 

The pastor was not at home, but the lady soon came 
in—speaking German or French as! preferred, and 
some English. She said they hada very quiet life 
there—seldom secing an educated person, and they 
welcomed a stranger gladly. I was equally glad to 
meet intelligent people, who understood the country 
—so we were goomin conversation. 

I asked abou: her husband’s duties. She said they 

were lighter than is usual; the parish was small, only 
having 2,000 souls, with three churches. He preached 
in one every Sunday, once a day, going some three or 
four miles; he sometimes wrote his sermons, but often 
spoke merely from an abstract. 
- Did he also have the charge of the schools? I asked. 
“ Yes,” she answered, “he catechises all the children, 
and at the end of a term examines them in their other 
lessons. There,are five ‘circulating schools’ and one 
established school in the parish. Mr. Z. has always 
taken a great interest in educational matters, and he is 
trying now to do away with the ‘circulating schools’— 
—those you know which go from house to house—and 
have them all ‘established.’ He is obliged beside to 
make a return of the attendance, and the character of 
the scholars.” 

I said qhat the country clergymen in Norway seemed 
the general Fathers and Directors of the peasants. 

“Yes,” she said, “it wasso. They came to Mr. Z. for all 

possible aid and advice—and as the only magistrate or 
lawyer was fourteen miles off, he had to settle their 
legal squabbles often. Besides, the Government 
made him take the census of the parish—and he must 
returi the number of cows, produce, the population, and 
all that. Still, she said, the labor was not burdensome, 
if one could only see more of the moral fruits some- 
times.” 
I inquired as to the general morality of the peasants, 
or bonder, of the province. She thought that there 
had been a great improvement. Intoxication was cer- 
tainly very much diminished. When they first came 
to the parish, seven years ago, every bonder brought 
his brandy-bottle and knife with him to the church, 
and perhaps to the communion-altar; then, after ser- 
vice, they would take their meals on the grass by the 
church, drink, quarrel], and sometimes have very disa- 
greeable scenes. Mr. Z. had finally put a stop to that, 
and Government had made it so diflicultto get brandy, 
that, altogether, there was a great progress, In re- 
spect to licentiousness, though there was much improve- 
ment, there were still considerable numbers of illegiti- 
mate children every year in the parish, Marriages 
were scarcely ever known to be broken. She could 
only think of one, even disagreement, for many years 
—but this evil prevailed everywhere in Norway. She 
thought the great cause was an old custom, which is 
still allowed throughout the country—of lovers being 
allowed to visit the servant-maids or peasant-girls Sat- 
urday night. 

It isa strange thing to an American ear—but every- 
where in Norway this crime is attributed to this old 
custom, which began innocently, and is still in some 
districts, innocently observed, but which is now mostly 
clear licentiousness. The estimate of those who have 
investigated, is, that every eleventh child in Norway is 
illegitimate. 

In this lady’s judgment—and she had a clear, sharp 
sense—a great deal of the religion of the farmers and pea- 
sants, was merely religiosity—a strong feeling of reve- 
rence, and a susceptibility to ceremonials. Itseemedto 


and hardness of their bodies. They were able to en- 
dure anything physically, and sufferings, or trials, or 
thoughts of death, did not affect them as they do 
others. They came in crowds to church and commiu- 


vation, had a strong hold over their practical life—still 
there were exceptions, very beautiful ones, and the 
evil might be no greater there than it is everywhere. 

We spoke next of some of the Lutheran doctrines, 
and I asked for the passage in the Lutheran service, 
where the clergyman says, “J forgive you your sins, 
in the name of the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost.” 
After some little search the book was found in which 
the service was contained, (a book used only by the 
clergymen, ) the context was even stronger than I sus- 
pected. It read “by authority of God and my office” 
—and as Christ has given us full power to remit sins, 
&e., “I forgive,” &e. 

She admitted it was hard to defend, and said that 
many objections were now raised against it, and that 
Pastor Zommers had taken the position that there could 
be no Absolution without full Confession. 

While we were talking, the pastor came in—a 
thoughtful, earnest-looking man. His views of the 
low state of morality and religion among the farmers 
were stronger even than his wife’s. They were still 
suffering, he said, from the long period under the Dan- 
ish rule, when everything had been put under the will 
of absolute power. “There was one king, Sir, who 
considered himself to own all our churches, and who 
sold alarge number to obtain money! The farmers 
have never recovered from the evil effects of that 
time.” 

He agreed to my explanation that the Reformation 
had not taken so deep a hold of the Norwegian and 
Swedish peoples as in other countries; and had been 
more forced by the rulerson the people for pecuniary 
objects. ‘The worst is,” said he, “ the State-church! 
We can do nothing—we are fettered.” 

His wife suggested that the Government was very 
liberal. ‘ Yes,” he said, “‘but ina Lutheran direc- 
tion. The moment we leave that, we are exposed to 
censure, There is no genuine liberty in our arrange- 
ments. I believe in liberty as the best atmosphere for 
a church. Here, now, in our parish, the people have 
not the least share in calling the pastor, or in managing 
the church. I have studied your American system— 
especially among the Independents—and I much pre- 
fer it.” ' 

Like most thoughtful persons, he is expecting, before 
a long time, a disturbance in the church of Norway. 
“Ideas,” he saya, ‘work slowly among his countrymen, 
but with great power.” C, L. B. 
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her that their consciences had something of the toughness | 


nion, but she could not say that religion, in her obzer- | 


Jlowed that | 


in which a great man makes his first appearance on the 
stage of history. Instinetively as the shadow of his 
approaching form falls upon the path, and the sound 
of his invisible foot whispers upon the ear, we glance 
back on the record of his country’s fame, and see in 
what fortunes he comes to share. Comes he in with 
advancing billows of national growth and crested 
waves of public enthusiasm dashing into high-tide ex- 
pansion of glorious strength? Or comes he in in the 
swift and muddy whirlpools of the downward race, 
to battle vainly with angry elements, or be whelmed 
madly along, amid rocks and quick-sands, to inevitable 
degeneracy and utter oblivion ? 

Instinctively, too, we look across from headland to 
‘headland of the cloudy popular deep, to espy in the 
| mist, of his early morning, what portents in other na- 
tions must have met his out-looking eye. 

What, if he had eyes to see, and were indeed a srzr 
from birth, what nations might he discern in the death 
agony, and “going down with all the trees of Eden 
into the nether parts of the earth?” What resounding 
crash could he hear, of ome mighty cedar of Lebanon 
rushing down in the stillness of the forest, while “ all 
nations shake at the sound of his fall?” 

Or, what needs still more a prophet’s eye to discover, 
what nations could he discern destined to vast renown 
and deeds of iron strength, just now in the birth from 
the unknown; or first running, with childish glee, their 
infantine and flowery path of sport and song? So, 
when we feel the stately advent of the mighty Sea of 
Judah, and know that Isaian is at the cloudy thres- 
hold, do we instinctively gaze, with haste and with su- 
perior interest, upon his past, his country’s omens, and 
upon the dim shores of the islands of the Sea. 

Alas for Israel, the days of her glory were centuries 
in the past. It was not with her now, as in the days 
when she came up out of the desert, compactly organ- 
ized, to be hurled like a grinding stone, upon the 
doomed nations of Canaan, to grind them to powder. 
It was not asin the days of David, when, after five 
hundred years of individualism, the nation suddenly 
blossomed forth into throned and sceptred reorganiz- 
ation, in full panoply of God. 

Two hundred and forty years Israel and Judah have 
been in deadly antagonism. And now, alas, Israel 
totters under the hand of petty tyrants, and awaits 
the death blow from the Assyrian, the rod of Jehovah's 
anger. 

And Judah—at the close of the longest, and, since 
Solomon, the most prosperous reign in her annals— 
Judah survives rather than flourishes. Her king is 
dying of a loathsome leprosy. She, of a more loath- 
some plague, idolatry. With all her recent conquesis, 
and the respect of aliens, and fortifications, and muni- 
tions of war, she shows the defilement of her leprosy 
wpon her very forehead; for in the very shadow of 
Jerusalem, the high-places are not taken away. 

It is, then, to fight vainly against a mad burst of 
water that this mighty prophet comes. Isaiah must 
either be whirled away, and dashed in the common 
ruin, or he must stand like a rock, to be beat against, 
dashed over, and defiled by the filthy scum of the 
corrupt waves. 

And, as to other lands, there are portents indeed, 
abroad, for any eye that can read them. 

Long has the Assyrian towered like a cedar of Leb- 
anon, and all the East has been beneath his shade. 
The waters made ‘him great. The deep set him up on 
high with her rivers... .. All the trees of Eden in 
the garden of God envied him. But the hour of his 
downfall is at hand. And Isaiah will live to see 
“strangers, the terrible of the nations, cut him off, 
and leave him upon the mountains, in all valleys his 
branc he e his boughs broken by all rivers.” 

Yes, that great despotism, that has seemed eternal 
in the East, is showing signs of change ; and, revolu- 
tion once begun, who can say where it shall stop? 
Babylon may seem to detain the supremacy in her 
grasp for a while, but, once the stately pile of orien- 
tal power begins to crumble, it will never again regain 
stability. Babylon will fall. Persia will fall; and 
westward the star of empire will begin its way. 

And where, then, could the eye of Hebrew seer dis- 
cern the genus of Westward rule? 

He might have fastened a curious glance on the 
Olympic games—then in the first freshness of their in- 
stitution ; and there discovered the germ of a western 
empires Two hundred years the strains of Homer had 
been chanted by Grecian bands, and the scattered 
| Grecian tribes had grown refined by the lay. And now, 
in their fifth or sixth Olympiad, they have gathered 
whatever is fairest, noblest, best, both in body and 
mind, from all Greece, to contend for the olive chaplet. 

Let him scrutinize well that choice band of ardent 
youth. He shall discover none ‘but such as are of 
pure Greek blood, and incorrupt in life, none but such 
as have undergone the required disciplinary training.” 
What must the future of that nation be, whose young 
men are so thoroughly trained, in all manly perfections 
of body and mind ? 

‘*Would you conquer at the Olympic games,” asks 
Epictetus, ‘‘ you must subject yourself to a determinate 
course; must submit to dietetic discipline ; must pursue 
the established exercises at fixed hours in heat and 
| cold; must abstain from all delicacies in meat and 
drink ; yield yourself unreservedly to the control of th 

presiding physician, and even endure flagellation.” 
| These games have well been called ‘‘a grand educa- 
| tional system, bearing primarily, indeed, in favor of 
the physical development, but also tending, directly, 
| and powerfully to advance the highest intellectual and 
moral culture.” 

“Tt is impossible not to look with admiration on the 
wise and careful measures which were taken to make the 
| gymnasia, schools of order and of moral propriety, as 
wellas of physical beauty.” 

Under the care of the Kosmetes, or professor of phy- 
sical beauty, and the Sophronistes, or professor of in- 
tellectual and moral beauty, the child was formed from 
early youth to ripe manhood, by a pressure that was 
incessant, skillfully graduated, and omnipresent. ‘' The 
| Exercises, through which the child, the youth, the man 
| were, stage by stage conducted, each in succession 
| becoming more difficult and more complex as the bodily 
powers came into play and acquired vigor, were admi- 
rably adapted to give that union of strength and beauty 
in which physical perfection consists. But the vi- 
gor and energy which ensued imply health and 
hilarity; hence arise humane, kind, and generous 
dispositions ; so that a good state of the body promot- 
ed moral soundness; and moral soundness, combined 
with bodily vigor, guaranteed intellectual activity and 
mental power.”* 

Could Isaiah have seen the opening of that great 
national solemnity,—what might he have augured for 
the future of a nation so trained ? 

“Are youa Greek?” is the question to every com- 
petitor. ‘‘Are you a freeman or slave? Are you free 
from all moral stain?’ And the herald in the public 
stadium, laying his hand on the candidate’s head, cries 
aloud: ‘‘Can any one accuse this man ofacrime? Is 
he a robber, or a slave, or wicked or depraved in his 
life?” And then before the altar of avenging Jove, 
he must swear that he has gone through with the re- 
quired training, and that he will obey the laws of the 
sacred contest before him.+ . 

Is there not rising up here a nation, before which, 
if ever the hour of collision should come, the splendid 
dynasties of effeminate Asia must go down, and be ut- 
terly tramped to dust? And how would even the cove- 
nant nation sustain a collision with this youthfal rival 
ifever it should come? Israel had indeed no games,— 
but she hada discipline, a dietetic regimen, and a law 
of physical, intellectual and moral Education, expressly 
given of God to promote cleanliness, health, beauty, 
intelligence and virtue. Which system was best? 
which nation could outwrestle and outrun the other, 
in the stadium of the ages? 

These thoughts naturally occur to us, as what might 
have occurred to Isaiah, if, on the year of Uzziah’, 
death, he could have looked over to the fifth or sixth 
Olympic festival. Greece was fresh and enthusiastic 
with her system. Israel, alas, was old and apparently 
just ready to abandon hers in disgust. 

About the same time, too, on Italian plains, by Ti- 








*Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art, Games 
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‘around the base of a bill called Palatine, 


Two milk white oxen are drawing a rude plough 
marking 
square with the furrow. The plough is held by Rom- 
tlus, the representative of the petty royalty of 
Latium. The furrow is completed, according to Etrus- 
can ceremonies, and a wall of earth thrown up. 
In that city of huts with its mud-wall, what could the 
eye of such a seer even as Isaiah diseern, had he even 
known where to search for it, that should lead him to 
name it the eternal city ?~ 

Is that the nation, just now in its birth-hour, before 
whose iron legions, all the realms of the East,—all 
the/ beauty and strength of Greece,—yea, even, all 
the hallowed shrines of Jerusalem shall go down? 

Yet there were elements of power in that same Jew- 
ish economy, which had the comparison been per- 
mitted to him, (as it is to us of the future) might have 
enabled Isaiah to defy not only Assyria,—not yet gone 
down to Sheol, not only Babylon and the East, but 
Greece also aud even Rome, and to predict for his 
nation, a longevity unparalleled on earth. 

And it was in the same year, in the, death of Uzziah, 
that an event oscured, which suffices to indicate the 
secret of that indestructible national vitativeness. It 
is Isaiah’s first appearance upon the scene. It is 
his sublime inauguration into office, as the highest 
evangelic prophet of the ancient church. 

“] saw,” he says, describing in his own simple lan- 
guage the wonderful event,—‘‘I saw JEnovang sitting 
upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled 
the temple. Above it stood the Seraphim; Each one 
had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another and said: Holy! Holy! Holy 
is Jenovan of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
Glory. And the posts of the door moved at the voice of 
him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke !» 

This was the secret of Israel’s strength. Gop was 
in very deed in the midst of her. Greece and 
Rome had a Jove but no Jewovan. They never had 
in their midst the revealed presence and law of a thrice 
Hoty God. The very idea of holiness was unknown 
to their minds. There was nothing in their systems, 
which ever could affect the hearts of their proud bards 
and sages, as the heart of Israel’s greatest seer was af- 
fected ; nor give that relief his heart received. 

“Then said I; Wo is me, forI am undone, because 
T am a man of unclean lips, and dwell among a people 
of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen tne KING, 
JeHovaH or Hosts.” 

“Then flew one of the Seraphim unto me, having a 
live coal in his hand, and he laid it upon my 
mouth and said, ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips, 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is 
purged.’” 

God was so revealed in Israel, as to produce in some 
minds, at least, deep conviction of sin and repentance, 
with a sense of pardon and restoration to full and living 
communion with him; and this was a phenomenon 
utterly unknown to the Greek and Roman national 
mind. Moreover, God had a special and distinct 
mission for Israel during the ages ;—a mission, the com- 
pletion of which lies beyond the term of their present 
dispersion, and therefore he infused into them, by his 
presence, and his institutions, and his providence, a 
certain durability which should make them indestruc- 
tible in the chaos of contending and grumbling empires. 
—Hence the Jewish life to-day, is as fresh, as tough, 
as indomitable, as it was when Greece was singing her 
flowery childhood’s songs, and Rome was blindly gro- 
ping into birth. 

Oh the power of God! How vast, how sweet, how 
sublime! The power of the seen holiness of God to 
reveal to,the soul its own deep defilement and woe, to 
cleanse, forgive and restore it to communion ; to begin 
anew in it the life Eternal ! 

This is the power of immortality. This is the power 
which we need in these last times, to give to our nation 
perpetuity, to ourselves salvation from endless despair. 

GREY. 


* 


EUROPEAN RELIGIOU 8 INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Evangelical State Church in Prussia, as well as 
other German States, seems to approach its dissolution. 
As an organization forced by the State upon the 
Church, it has never been very popular among the 
people ; governed only by princes and their council- 
lors, it has undergone all those fluctuations which com- 
monly befall State churches. In proportion as indif- 
ferentism gives way to a livelier interest in religion, 
the people become more unwilling to leave the decision 
of the most sacred affairs of humanity to the arbitrary 
judgment of a frequently irreligious government. The 
different parties in the Church adhere with greater 
firmness to their opinions and plead them with greater 
earnestness. Now the number of parties is too great, 
and their views are too antagonistic to make it possi- 
ble to keep them much longer together as members of 
one and the same church, 





The Prominent Parities—Leaving aside the dis- 
crepancies in points of dogma, and considering only 
the different views of the constitution and nature of 
the Evangelical Church, we find. three prominent 
partiés. The first, which we may call the Confederal- 
ists, does not consider the Union as a new denomina- 
tion beside the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, but 
only as a confederation of Lutherans and Reformed 
under one ecclesiastical government, with the right of 
each denomination to participate in the divine service 
of the other. Each denomination shall in their opin- 
ion retain their symbolical books unchanged. Those 
members of this party who were formerly Lutherans 
are therefore careful to call themselves Evangelical- 
Lutheran instead of merely Evangelical Christians. 
The most noted men among them are Dr. Stahl and 
Dr. Herigstenberg. The second party wish one new 
Evangelical Church to arise out of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, which as such shall cease to exist. 


the basis of the new church. On controverted points 
there shall be liberty of private opinion; but it is 


the apparent discrepancies of the two systems in a 
higher unity. The party isoften called the ‘* Consensus- 
party,” and has its seat. principally in the Universities. 
Among the theologians belonging to it we mention 
Dr. Nitzch and Dr, Julius Miiller. The ablest theologi- 
cal quarterly, the “Studien and Kritiken,” advocates 
likewise the same principles. At last we have a third 
party, agreeing with the second in wishing the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches supplanted by one Evangelical 
church, but they protest against binding clergymen 
and congregations to any other book than the Bible, 
which they say every Protestant Christian has an in- 
violable right to investigate freely. The symbolical 
books have for them no other value than being vener- 
able expressions of the theological opinions of the 


of which we find the names of Dr. Karl Hase, the 


seen from this, lies between the Confederalists on the 
one side and the Consensus and Union parties on the 
other. In case the first party can carry their point, 
there will be no longer an “ Evangelical church” in 


with the Lutheran and Reforme@ churches. The 
more plainly the subject of the contest is defined and 
understood, the more a reconciliation of such antagon- 
istic parties becomes impossible. Each of them is fully 
aware that a separate denominational organization 
and independence of the state government would en- 
able it to carry out all its views. The Confederalists 
might reappear as Lutherans and German Reformed, 
the Consensus party would build up a “ United Evan- 
gelical Church” with a small membership perhaps at 
the beginning, but with more theological learning at 
her command than any other church en the globe; 
the Union party, by carrying through its principle, 
would call into existence a number of Congregational 
churehes. But the whole difficulty lies in the unwill- 
ingness of each of the three parties to separate itself 
from its cennection with the State. There are two 
reasons for thie. In the first place they fear that, after 
the introduction of the voluntary church-system but 
few congregations in the country would be willing to 
support a minister and church. Then they have not 
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The “consensus” or common dogmas of both shall be | 


hoped that scientific theology will be able to reconcile | 


sixteenth century. They call themselves emphatically | 
the “ Union party;” their organ is the Protestant | 
Church Gazette of Berlin, among the assistant editors | 


Church historian. The fate of the Union, as will be | 


Germany, while the latter wish avowedly to do away 


beuill ves to all the persecutions 
who is member of-one of the State 
churehes must always be ready to undergo. Therefore 
they preferto'remain in the one State Church, each of 
them striving to obtain the lion's share in the govern- 
ment of the Church, 


Bunsen and Stahl.—The controversial writings of 
Bunsen (“Signs of the Times”) and Stabl (‘‘ Against 
Bunsen”) have drawn the eyes of all Protestant Chris- 
tendom to the issue of this contest. Bunsen’s work is 
a manifesto against the Confederalists in the name of 
both the other parties; he charges them with Roman- 
izing tendencies. Stah] comes forth as the defender 
of the Confederalists, and pretends to show that his 
opponent inclines towards infidelity. Both are eminent 
statesmen. Stahl is probably unsurpassed by any living 
writer in dialectical skill and clearness of expression ; 
Bunsen has few equals in the vastness and variety of 
his learning. No wonder therefore that the contest 
between Bunsen and Stahl occupies so prominent a 
place in the German theological literature of the last 





year. The Lutherans and all the High Churchmen are 
rallying around Stahl; the universities, all friends of 
religious liberty, and a majority of the Christian laity 
sympathize more with Bunsen. The final issue may 
be of great consequence ; it may decide for the fate of 
a State Church which is the most numerous Protestant 
body on the continent of Europe. 

Ecclesiastical Assemblies.—Almost all the large As- 
semblies which the increased interest of the German 
nation in religion has called during these last years 
into existence have sprung up within the pale of the 
“Union.” They have likewise become an arena for 
the different parties. The ‘‘ Kirchentag” (Church-Day) 
of 1858 declared its adhesion to the Augsburg Con- 
fession of 1530 as the oldest common symbolic book 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany, the Lutherans 
and Reformed continuing besides to adhere to the 
other symbolic books of each church, and the friends 
of a permanent Union to the “Consensus” of the 
symbolic books of both churches. Thus the “ Kir- 
chentag” excluded the Union party and assembles now 
only the Confederalist and Consensus party of the 
Union. The Gustavus Adolphus Association, among 
all German societies the most popular, designs to found 
and support Protestant congregregations in Catholic. 
countries. It is open for Protestants of all denomina- 
tions and parties, but the Union party being at present 
in the ascendancy, the Confederalists withhold their 
participation. The Consensus party remains in the 
Association, but not without making from time to time 
an attempt to have their principles repressed in the 
platform. Even in the missionary cause the parties do 
not go together. The Lutheran Confederalists send 
their contributions to the Lutheran Missionary Society 
of Leipsic ; the Consensus and their parties and the 
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GIVE US BREAD. 


Cesarea, Asia Minor. 
To tne Eprrors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


the benevolent. But it is not the bread which per- 
ishes which we seek. Fora year and a-half we have 
labored to give this people the bread of life, and with 
a good degree of success. Many, who a year ago were 
indifferent, are now beginning to seek this bread. A 
few brethren—hardly enough 
our arrival. From that time to the present we have 
been advancing with more or_less rapidity, till we now 
number near a hundred souls. The past week has been 
one of peculiar interest. Within as many days ten per- 
sons have joined our community. The first who came 
fled from her home because she could not be a Chris- 
tian in it. Now she fears to return lest she may suffer 
violence. She is very happy in her present situation, 
rejoicing greatly that she has been enabled to forsake 
all for Christ. The next who came were a family who 
had formerly been Protestants, but in times of se- 
vere persecution had fallenaway. They had long been 
wavering, but at last declared on the Lord's side. 
They commenced their reformation by a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, and we hope they will continue to the 
end. Next came the wife of a brother who had been 
a violent opposer. Some of her friends accompanied 
her and we have hope that they are firm. 

‘Before the close of the week a Moslem, whom we 
have long known by report as friendly, declared that 
he could find no peace but in the belief of the Gospel. 
“Our prophet,” he said, ‘‘is no prophet, and never 
wrought a miracle.” He is anxious to go where he 
can freely confess Christ. 

Thus God is moving in a most manifest way upon 
the hearts of this people. ‘While the good work is thus 
progressing in the city, from without also the cry is 
coming ‘‘ Give us the bread of life.” There are open 
doors for labor in perhaps twenty villages about us. 
Shall these be left entirely alone? Fully convinced of 
the errors of their own church, there is great danger 
that they will become infidels. Should the present ne- 
gociations for peace be successful, we may expect 
greater accessions. Many will doubtless come, not 
from love to Christ, but to seek another faith, or with 
the expectation of worldly advantage. And are these 
to remain untaught and uncared for? If so they 
might as well remain where they are. 

We have ten persons in our employ, and nothing to 
pay them. Unless we have aid from our British breth- 
ren, these must be dismissed to engage in secular em- 
ployments. If compelled to dismiss them we might 
about as well go home saying to this people, ‘‘ The 
| Bible is within your reach, search that, we can do no 

more for you.” 
| Whatis to be done? In the present condition of 
| the fands of the Board we cannot go forward. Chris- 
| tian brother we look to you. On you and not on your 
Shall these souls 





| 
| 


crying for the bread of life perish? 
| means of supplying their wants. g 

or quadruple the amount you now do, and then give 
no more than it is your duty. Do you not know that 
your property is lent you by the Lord to do good? 


} “ Occupy till I come,” but not for yourself, for your | 


| Master. If you do not qbey how can you expect to 
| hear the plaudit ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful.” 


“But whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his | 


| brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” Your brother is in need, is perishing, and his 
blood may be found in your skirts, Hasten then to 
| the rescue. Help to throw off the debt which rests 

like the incubus of death on missionary operations that 
| Christ may have the heathen for his inheritance and 
| the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. 


J. N. B. 


LETTER FROM OMAHA, 





Omana City, N. T., August 14th, 1856. 
| To rue Eprrors or tue INDEPENDENT : 

Every week furnishes new facts, showing that this 
territory is destined to have a very rapid settlement: 
and that the call for labor and effort in laying good 
| foundations for society, and for religious and educa- 
| tional institutions, is most urgent. Since my last com- 
munication to your journal, great changes have been 
wrought. A word or two in regard to this place. 

Building is prosecuted with great energy. Many 
large and substantial houses for dwellings and busi- 
; ness have been already erected. 
_ buildings has doubled since the season opened; and 
| the population also, The census just taken gives us a 
| little short of 1200 in town. Three church edifices are 
, in process of erection, Catholic, Methodist and Con- 
| gregational. 

Claims are being taken, and improvements made in 
the country, west, in different places to the distance of 
seventy-five miles. The rush of population still continues. 
From three to five steamboats land here weekly, from 
| St. Louis, heavily freighted with goods of all kinds, 
lumber, ready-made houses, and engines and machinery 
| for steam mille. There are several fine boats that 
| run regularly in this trade, A few have gone above 
, this to Sioux City and Fort Pierre, and one or two 
| have passed on, aiming to go some 2000 miles from 
this place. . 
The State-house is progressing; and even now is be- 
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coming a commanding object. The walls o 


Lhe ¢ 


story above the basement (16 feet in height) .. 
Whe 


finished. The second story isto be 27 foc: 
the whole is complete according to the pla: 
in every respect a very fine building. 

At the last session of Congress an appr . 
$50,000 was made for a military road from ¢ 
to New Fort Kearney, on the Platte River 
pany of U. §, topographical engineers have 
pleted the survey and location of this road. | 
the valley of the Platte about 24 miles nor: 
this place and follows the level bottom lang 
river to the Fort. The measured distance j re 
dred and eighty-eight miles. This is sub: 
emigrant route, and is destined to becom 
thoroughfare of travel and business W es; 

A large number of Mormons hay. alr 
over this route to Salt Lake, others are just 
Missouri, to cross the plains, and tho 
are informed, are yet back in Towa. 1 
crossed the ocean, are generally poor, and 
think of the sufferings that are their inevi 
while making their pilgrimage t 
God.” Many of them travel with hand-caris 
cart, with their all in 


Californians who have 


o “the kingdox 
their vehicle. Some retu 
just reached this 
great suffering from destitution and sickn 
way. At Salt Lake the grasshoppers 
their substance, and there seems to be 
many ofthem but death by 
may yet feel . 
punity. 
Until recently Nebraska has } 
and some very erroneous impré 
in regard to it. Nota f{ 
that most of the region 
Territory is unfit for cultivation 
truth. For one hundred miles wes 
very fine quality, it is "well , 
hindrance to dense’ settlement but « 
This can be raised with one cuarte: 
labor and time that was required 
forests of Indiana and Ohio. 
I will give your readers some 
that portion of the Territory which |i 
for forty or fifty miles adjacer 
miles south of this is Bellevue. 
in Nebraska, as here was establish 
by the Old-School Presbyterians. 
tion for a town, is settled considerab); 
ple, and has a most lovely and attraciis 
gion, extending back for miles in full 
place. Your correspondent has preached 
larly during the summer, and the constant 
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Reformed Church prefer the Missionary Society of | 


Many are the cries for bread which reach the ears of | 


to say we—welcomed | 


| good minister will soon be demanded at Be 
| or five miles south of this, is La Platie, « 

| north of the Platte River. It has a si 

a few buildings with a fine countr 

| Platte River is a long and broad 

and full of quicksands, that it 

and diffi 


serious obstacle 
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Ten miles below this i: 
valley which opens to t! 
A saw-m 
tions in a large body of t 


the Missouri. 


place in Iowa, and arrange! 
flouring-mill at Kenosha. 
considerable business as it 
country adjacent. 

Nearly on the line between 
is a stream called the ‘‘ Weer 
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two tribes of Indians, and many were sla 
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Its banks abound wit! 
coal bas been discovered in several plac 
mouth on the Missouri, is a town laid 
Wyoming. It has superior quarries of 1 
cellent rock landing with deep water at 
the river. Had this been early occupied 
prising and liberal-minded men, it » 
place of great importance. 

Eight or ten miles still { 
Nebraska City. Immediately 
the site of old Fort Kearney, is Kearoe 
bluff near by, beautifully sit 
and South Nebraska City, a 
place. 
Territory, south of the Platt 


This is the largest t 
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enclosed. T 
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Is it invariably uncbristian ? 

We have been led to ponder some* 
point by remarks which have fallen trou 
all parties in regard to the severer pass#£°* 
Sumner’s speech. They speak of them a3 2° 
consistent with senatorial decorum, but, 
higher standard, as wholly opposire to © 
Christ. The advocates of truth they say, °°". 
meek and quiet, and rest their hopes of * " 
on the rectitude of their cause and itsalliance * 
They do only injury when they use lang" 
cuts and stings, and rouses in men the m* grit 
sions. The violence which the Senator *™ 
ever wrong and cowardly in itself, was ° 
him, naturally in the circumstances, by b 
from that courtesy and kindness which are*" | 
with the strongest argument he could bare” 
present. 

Indubitably there is much apparen’ ©" 
assertions, Christ is the Prince of “_ oA 
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‘stitution was opened in the fall of 1834,and had one 
hundred students the first year ; its first class gradua- 
ted in 1837. Its graduates to this time are 264, of 
whom 134 have become ministers, 23 lawyers, 9 phy- 
 sicians, 20 presidents, professors, or tutors ia other in- 
stitutions, ten foreign missionaries, and eighteen are 
dead. 

The meeting was enlivened by songs, and after these 
came the dinner, followed by sentiments and speeches 
—*‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

At two o'clock the young ladies formed a procession 
from the hall to.the church. They were dressed in 
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= ed him, and wagged their heads at him with 
oe prayer, Which may have been heard for 
gcott, “up the Father, Doubtless in all this, be is 
tem, "je. The only petition of the ‘Lord's 
our Co" * ich he récalla the attention of his disci- 
es a in which he instructs them to pray that 
age sveness of them may be measured by their 
Goo* * of others; adding this memorable aver- 
 « For if ye forgive not men their trespasses nei- 
on ‘will your Heavenly Father forgive you your 
respasces. 


But does this spirit of kindness, and gentleness, es 
forgiveness round the Christian character P Is oe 
al! of Christ, as he is exhibited by the pen 0 sn a 
tion? We taink not. There is need of some ing 
more to do battle successfully against the chivalry 0 
Satan, Thert is a work to accomplish that gentleness 
cannot do; and no one has set himself to perform it so 
earnestly as did our great Examplar. Not to — 
nize this is to make Christ inconsistent with himse , 
There is not on record, more severe, stirring, stinging 
invective, than that which fell from his lips. In pub- 
lic; in the very midst of their party followers, he stig- 
watized the dignitaries of the nation as hypocrites ; 
plind leaders ; devourers of widows’ houses; a genera- 
tion of vipers ; liars ; murderers; and children of the 





rist, 


devil. He asserted that their prayers were a pretense ; 
yod their charities a price paid down for popular 
fvor. He accused them by an implication which they 
did not pretend to misinterpret, not of a figurative, but 
of literal adultery. 

Fhere are some striking correspondences here which 
»o one can failto mark. Let’ no one think we would 
snstitut ny parallel between our Savior and the sena- 
tor of whom we are speaking. We do not know that 
Mr. § r professes to be a Christian; and it is not 
pur object to defend the specific language in his cele- 


peech, which gave such deep offense. But we 
- it clear that he cannot be condemned for using 
rp aud irritating invective, on the ground that it is 
y, and in its very nature, unwise and unchris- 
it is said such language will lead to violence, 
ip is enough to answer that such was its result to Christ 
himself; and though he foresaw it, he was not re- 
1 from employing the expressions which made 
those against whom they were directed desire to take 
We must be convinced that he, knowing 





‘rail 


| 
Lis lie. 


what is in man, perceived this language to be necessa- 
ry. It was right and wise to use it. There were 
iy 


He did 
their rage that they might be incited to 
and crucify him. No one will assert this. 
Why then did he lash these public men with such a 
suip of scorpions ? 


effects which could not be produced without. 


not rouse 


gourge 


We may not be able to give an exhaustive answer 
to this question ; but there are one or two truths which 
turow some light upon it. One is that there is no way 
of setting forth the evil of a wicked system, which is 
0 ef is this. Strong argument passes over the 
minds of multitudes, and leaves them where it found 
them. Invective they understand. It is brief, de- 
cisive, clear. It strikes at once at the very heart of 
the matier. It rouses their minds like a trumpet, and 


sets them to thinking as they never thought before. 
The very effort that many of them will make to show 
that it was unjust will set them to work upon the 
essential points of the system or theory which’ has 
n denounced, es the state of the 
popular mind, or a portion of it, that nothing but 
invective will break up their old habits of thought in 
to an evil which they have long allowed, 
them to investigate itanew. This was felt by 
2 of the Temperance movement. It was re- 
y the opponents of the slave-trade. The 
rmcrs owed much of their success to their scathing 
denunciations, And our Savior showed his unerring 
in nothing more truly than in the terrible in- 
rectives which he launched against thechief priests 
sud scribes and pharisees. 


Such is sometime 


There is another advantege in employing this style 
oflanguage. It pierces through the mail of those who 
have armed themselves to defend an evil cause. 
Minds that have resolutely set themselves to this work, 
ave invulnerable to argument. They do not attend to 
it with any idea of admitting it. It falls off from them 
like hail from a rock. What would the most conclu- 
give 


reasoning effect against any position they had 
taken, with such men as Mason, Douglas, Toombs, or 
Butler? But invective they cannot neglect. For the 
reasons we have given, they cannot allow it to work 
among the people unanswered. Besides this, it reveals 
them to themselves. It is a mirror into which they 
cannot avoid looking. It sticks to their memories. It 
tells them in a few short sentences what a noble mind 
thinks of them, and of the cause of which they are the 
clampions. Arguments they can disregard, or pervert. 
Tiey can seize hold upon some slight error and bring 
itso near to their eyes that it will shut out all the un- 
answerable truths which have been arrayed against 


them. They can deny facts. They can question 
auti But the invectives, which they deserve as 
the upholders and defenders of an unholy and accursed 
thing, 


pierced through the joints of their harness. 
They cannot ward them off. They cannot draw 
them out. Hewever they may rage, from that hour 
tuey go wounded and weakened. They are sunken in 
their ownesteem. If their consciences are not touched 
their self-complacency is wounded to the quick; and 
he cause they advocate is divested, even to their own 
3, of all the meretricious coloring with which they 
] attempted at once to adorn and to disguise it. 

We 


wong, 


wl 


ire convinced, there is a place for invective,— 
insparing, enraging invective, among the 
oreces which the true Christian and philanthropist 
marshal against the wrongs, oppressions and 
which they have set themselves to overcome 
sud banish from the world. But it is a power that 
must be employed for no paltry or selfish purpose. 
One should ask with great solicitude, will Christ ap- 
prove the use Iam about to make of it? He who un- 
dertakes to direct it against his: opposers assumes a 
fteat responsibility, and must stand ready to answer 
for his deed. 

We are disposed to believe that Senator Sumner was 
actuated by no personal resentment when he wrote 
those portions of his speech, against which so many 
speak. They were carefully prepared we think, with 
the wisdom and skill of a statesman, to produce the ef- 
fects we have indicated upon the popular mind, and 
upon those who are engaged. in advocating and ex- 
tendiag slavery. He did not so much direct his shafts 
at the senators, who had most insulted him, as against 
those who are most prominent as defenders of this 
evil and wicked system of oppression, and without en- 
tering into any discussion of the details of that speech 
which has so stirred his enemies and impressed the na- 
tion, we would seriously ask Christians to pause and 
cousider well, what they are about to say, before they 
condemn it simply because of its scathing iavective. 

H. D. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE. 








To rae Eprrors or Tar INDEPENDENT: 

Ont year ago I visited Oberlin for the first time to 
get their key note. On Monday, August 265th, I went 
again to hear the music. Phe doings of commencement 
week began with a concert of sacred and secular music 
from the choir composed of about one hundred and 
wixty trained singers, and conducted by Mr. Foot of 
Lockport, N. Y., accompanied by their large organ, 
with a piano for the lighter selections. The whole-was 
Well performed, and some parts with great skill and 
and effect, particularly the Marseilles Hymn. 

} The ferenoon of Tuesday was occupied by a meet- 
ing of the Alumni, who had been called together from 
all parts to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary. 
Prof, 8. H. Fairchila read a historical discourse, which 
Was a gem of its kind, elear, condensed and felicitous 
‘a style and full in its details, of which a copy was 
asked for publication, From the great mass of statis- 
“ics fm the discourse, I select the following. Thein-— 


white with a light colored scarf over the shoulders and 
fastened under the arm. It was a beautiful sight. I 
did not hear their essays, the house being so full be- 
fore the dinner was over, (and I staid until it was over ! 
that it was not easy*to get within hearing. 

In the evening Prof. Hudson delivered an address 
on national literature; the conditions which render 
it possible; the reason that America has done no more 
and the hope of the future. It was a vigorous and 
man!y effort in thought and style. 


Wedaesday forenoon was occupied by the graduating 
class, consisting of eight young gentlemen and one 
lady. The gentlemen each delivered an oration. The 
essay of the young lady was read by Prof. Peck. ~ 

The exhibition of the theological claes did not seem as 
characteristic as on preceding occasions. Perhaps it was 
owing to criticisms of former years, that they strove to 
avoid giving it a theological character. 

The institution is in a place where thirty years ago 
stood the primitive forest unbroken. It is doing a good 
work. We have rarely seen & more animating sight 
than its seven or eight hundred pupils of nearly equal 
age and of both sexes as we saw them at evening 
prayer one year ago. The curriculum of study 
compares favorably with that of other and older insti- 
tutions, and will doubtless be enlarged as shall be de- 
sirable to meet the wants of the times, 


Witerarcy Record. 








Eclectic Magazine.—The , Eclectic for September, 
contains twenty articles of a miscellaneous character, 
making a diversified and entertaining number. Its 
picture for this month is a handsome engraving of 
William Penn. Edited by W. H. Bidwell, and: pub- 
lished at No. 5 Beekman street, New-York. 

Hall.—“ The Sower and the Seed.” By John Hail, 
DD. 24mo, pp. 126. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


Davies.—‘‘ New University Arithmetic.” 
Davies, LL.D. 
New-York. 

“Key to Davies’ Bourdon.” 
publishers. 


By Chas. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 


ar 


12mo, pp. 487. 


12mo, pp. 205. Same 

Psalms.—“ The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, 
with Historical Introductions ; and a General Introduc- 
tion to the whole work.” By F.G. Hibbard. 8vo, pp. 
589. Carlton & Phillips, New-York. 


Seott.— The Wedge of Gold, or Achan in Et Dora- 
do.” By Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D 12mo, pp. 162. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Maps.—‘ National ' Political Map of the United 
States.” Pocket Edition. Published by A. Ranney, 
95 Broadway, N. Y. 

Railway Guide.—‘‘ Appleton’s Railway and Steam 
Navigation Guide.” Revised and published monthly. 
D, Appleton, New-York. 

Romanee.—‘' Evelyn Marston.” 
“Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
York. 


By the author of 
Svo, 150. Harpers, New- 


Bunsen.—‘ Signs of the Times; Letters to Ernest 
Moritz Arndt, on the Dangers to Religious Liberty in 


the present state of the world,”’ By Christian Charles 


Josias Bunsen. Translated from the German by 
Susanna Wenkworth. 12mo, pp. 440. Harpers, New- 
York. 


Jacobus.—‘‘ Notes on the Gospel, Critical and Ex- 
planatory.”” By Melancthon W. Jacobus. ‘“Joun.” Car- 
ters, New-York. 


Memoir.—‘‘ The Martyr of Sumaitra. 
Henry Lyman.” 12mo, 440. 


A Memoir of 
Carters, New-York. 

Ramsey.—“ Spiritualism, a Satanic Delusion.” 
William Rameey, D.D. 12mo, 121. 
L. Hastings, Peace Dale, R. I. 


De Tocqueville .—‘‘ The Old Regime and the Revolu- 
tion. By Alexis de Tocqueville.” Translated by John 
Bonnel. 12mo, pp. 344. New-York: Harpers. 


By 


Published by H. 


Tale.—‘‘ Three Per Cent. a Month; or the Perils of 
Fast Living. By Charles Burdett.” 12mo, pp. 394. 
Derby & Jackson, New-York. 


Children.— Stories for Village Lads.” 24mo, 144. 
American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. 


Teachers.—‘‘ Teachers’ Guide to Lilustration; a 
manual to accompany Holbrook’s School Apparatus.” 
By F. C. Brownwell. 12mo, pp. 159. Hartferd: Hol- 
brook School Apparatus Company, 29 Asylum street. 


Mills.—“‘ The Ancient Hebrews; with an Introduc- 
tory Essay concerning the World before the Flood.” 
By Abraham Mills, A.M. 12mo, pp. 437. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New-Yor® 


Prefits of Recent Authorship.—The late Mr. Tegg, 
the publisher in Cheapside, gave the following list of 
remunerative payments to distinguished authors in his 
time ; and he is believed to have taken considerable 
pains to verify the items:—Fragments of History, by 
Charles Fox, sold by Lord Holland, for $26,500. Frag- 
ments of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, $2,500. 
Lingard’s History of England, $23,415. Sir Walter 
Scott's Bonaparte was sold, with the printed books, for 
$90,000, the net receipts of copyright on the first two 
editions only, must have been $50,000. Life of Wil- 
berforce, by his sons, $20,250, Life of Byron, by 
Moore, $20,000. Life of Sheridan, by Moore, $10,000. 
Life of Hannah Moore, $10,000. Life of Cowper, by 
Southey, $5,000. Life and Times of George IV, by 
Lady C. Bury, $5,000. Byron’s Works $100,000. 
Lord of the Isles, half share, $7,500. Lalla Rookh, by 
Moore, $15,000. Rejected Addresses, by Smith, $5,000. 
Crabbe’s Works, republication of, by Mr. Moxon, 
$5,250. Bulwer’s Rienzi, $8,000. Marryatt’s Novels, 
$2,500, to $7,000 each. Trollope’s Factory Boy, 
$9,000. Hannah Moore derived $150,000 per annum 
for her copyrights, during the latter years of her life. 
Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, $10,000. Nicholas Nickle- 
by, $15,000. Eustace’s Classical Tour, $10,500. Sir 
Robert Inglis obtained for the beautiful and interest- 
ing memoir of Bishop Heber, by the sale of his journal, 
$25,000. 


The Names of Newspapers.—Newspapers are usually 
hard run for names. But those in Ohio form an excep- 
tion. Some of theirs are original enough. There is a 
“Screw-Driver,” a “‘ Warning Bell,” a ‘‘ Fountain,” a 
“Star in the West,” a “Forum,” an “Aurora,” a 
** Dollar,” a “ Rainbow,” a “ Touch-Stone,” a “ Toledo 
Blade,” a “ Torch Light,’’ and “‘ The Ark,” among the 
Cincinnati and country press. 

A modest publisher at Norwalk entitles his paper 
“The Experiment.” Another at Kalida calls his “ The 
Venture.” 

A Cincinnati journal chooses the appellation of ‘‘The 
Nonpareil,” from the type on which it is printed. One 
at Mahoning goes by the name of the “‘ Index,” des- 
criptive of its exceedingly systematic arrangement. 

An editor up on top of the ridge which divides the 
waters of the Lake Erie basin from those of the Ohio 
Valley, appropriately styles his the ‘‘ Summit Beacon.” 
Another at Van Wert, with a precision worthy of a 
Government Surveyor, calls his ‘The Section Ton 
Budget.” And a daily issued in the venerable town of 
Chilicothe, is named the “ Ancient Metropolis.” 

The “ Proclamation Reformer” shouts unto the peo- 
ple weekly in Cincinnati. The “ Crisis” occurs there 
once every month, and “‘Equal Rights” are dissemin- 
ated once a week among the Democrats of Williams 
county. 

Nor are the religious journals behind in original 
titles. The ‘Practical Preacher” thunders once a 
fortnight at Coshocton. The *‘ Regenerator” appears 
monthly at Fruit Hills. The Presbyterians of Zanes- 
ville peruse weekly the “Family Quarto,” while the 
United Brethren at Circleville are looking through the 
“Religious Telescope.” ‘The Golden Rule” is laid 
down once a month at Cincinnati, and ‘‘ Busy Martha” 
starts on her travels from Circleville every Tuesday 
and Friday. 




















a We do not to recapitu'ate the “Eagles,” the Rev. Charles Mackay.—This excellent minister of th® 

i the “ ” the “Banners,” the ‘‘Sen- Gospel, so long and so favorably known as the esteem” 

tinels,” the “Standards,” and other military and | ed pastor of the church in this city, ha’ 

patriotic titles. They “are more poem octay Are the his ministerial 

Journal, : Rie ; se nt extreme bodily indis- 

9 ne i . — ' posiion. For a number of weeks he had been stop- 

Sas ee Die a ee a ‘at a friend's house, ; in Dandas, near Hamilton, 

i ious Sntelli | Canada West, whither he had by the advice of 

§ Igenee | his oy ee hea sa heatth. “the change of cli- 

mate, however, has not desjped effect, and we re- 

PRESBYTERIAN. gret to add that the latest intelligence from him repre- 

The New-England- Churehes.—If there are any | Seuts his case as utterly hopeless; and intimates that 
churches on the face of the earth that truly belong to 


that universal church of which Christ is the head, they 
are the churches of New-Eogland. This is the general 
sentiment of the Christian world, But there are men 
whe evidently think that these churches will not bear 
comparison with certain others, which add to the New- 
Eogland faith an article of belief in a divine “ peculiar 
institution.” Rev, N.L, Rice, D. Ds, of St. Louis, at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Evangelical Consocia- 
tion of Rhode Island, and from what he there saw and 
heard, was led to make the following exceedingly flat- 
tering remarks : 

“A secoud impression made on my mind was, that 
the people of New-England, the descendants, as the 
number and neatness of their church edifices show, of 
pious ancestors, have become unsettled in their religious 
views, and are in a transition state. Some of the lead- 
ing docisines ot Calvinism, so powerfully defended by 
Edwards, Dwight and Woods, have been modified or 
abandoned by many of the clergy; and as the connection 
between sound doctrine and sound morals is intimate 
and inseparable, Christian morality is on the wane. 
The sad decay of sound morals is sufficiently manifest 
from the ‘‘Sharp’s Rifle” meetings and sermons which 
have recently excited so much attention, and from the 
political declamation which now takes the place of 
Christ crucified, in many pulpits and some religious 
papers. Whether this transition state is to continue in 
its presen’ direction, from bad to worse, the future only 
can reveal,” 

Such a tribute as the above can hardly fail to be 
properly appreciated by those on whom it is bestowed. 
But this is not the only complimentary reference which 
has been made to New-England faith and practice. The 
Rey. Dr. F, A. Ross, of Tennessee, to whom our read- 
ers had an introduction in our report of the proceed- 
ings of the recent New-School Assembly, has sincé 
written a letter to the Presbyterian Witness, of Knox 
ville, concluding with the following generous and 
Christian sentiments : 

“Ye hypocrites—ye New-England hypocrites—ye 
French hypocrites—ye Uncle Tom’s Cabin hypocrites— 
ye Beecher hypocrites—ye Rhode Island Consociation 
hypocrites. ©! your holy twaddle stinks in the nos- 
trils of God, and he commands me to lash you with my 
scorn, and His scorn, so long as ye gabble about the 
sin of slavery, and then bow down to me, and buy, and 
spin cotton—and thus work for me as truly as my slaves. 
O! ye fools and blind—fill ye up the measure of your 
folly, and blinduess and shame. And this ye are doing. 
Ye have, like the French infidels, made reason your 
goodess, and are exalting her above the Bible. And 
in your Unitarianism and Peology, and all modes of 





infidelity, ye are rejecting and crucifying the Son of 
God. 

‘‘Now, my brother, this controlling slave pow- 
er is a wide-world fact. Its statistics of bales 
counts by millions. Its tonnage counts by hundreds 
of thousands. Its manufacture is reckoned by the 
workshops of Anmierica and Europe. Its support- 
ers are numbered by all who must thus be clothedin the 
world. This tremendous power bas been been devel- 
oped in great measure by the abolition agitation, con- 
trolled by God. I believe then, as I havealready said, that 
God intends one of two things. He either intends to 
destroy the United States by this slave power, or he 
intends to bless my country and the world by the un- 
foldings of His wisdom in this matter. I believe he 
will} bless the world in the working out of this 
slavery. Irejoice, then, in the agitation which has so 
resulted, and will so terminate, to reveal the Bible and 
bless mankind.” 


Canada.—The Presbyterian chuech of Canada, in 
Synod assembled, has enjoined its Presbyteries to be 
careful in admitting to fellowship’ Presbyterian minis- 
ters: from the United States, to examine them on the 
subjeet of slavery, and to be satisfied, before receiving 
them, that their views accord with the resolution pass- 
ed by the Synod, in 1851 and 1853, resolutions assert- 
ing the doctrine of non-fellowship with slaveholders in 
the most emphatic terms. 

It might be well for the General Assemblies to ap- 
point one of their yearly meetings to be held in Cana- 
da. Crossing the line, on such conditions asthe above, 
would do them good. 


New Version ef the Psalms.—Some of our readers 
will remember, that a movement has been on foot for 
some time, with a view to effect a closer union between 
the Asseciate Reformed Synod of the South and the 
Gen. Assembly (0. &.) of the Presbyterian Church. The 
first meeting of these Committees has been held and 
arrangemen‘s were made for preparing a version, to be 
submitted to the respective judicatories, to consist of the 
Scottish version now in use, with verbal amendments, 
together with a new version of most or all of the 
Psalms in a variety of metres. To the Associate 
Reformed Committee were assigned the first twenty 
Psalms, and to the General Assembly's Committee the 
succeeding thirty Psalms. The Committee are to 
meet in Columbia, South Carolina, about the last of 
November, and report progress.—P’res. 


A new Paper.—We have received the first number 
of a new Presbyterian weekly journal of the New-School 





division, published at Philadelphia, and called “ The 
American Presbyterian.” It is edited by Benjamin J. 


his life is drawing rapidly to a closes—Christian Visi- 
tor. 


Dr. Bashuell,—Dr. Horace Bushnell, who (as our 
readers know) has been invited to the presidency of 
the ‘‘ College of California,” writes, in reply to the no- 
tification of his election, as follows: 

“T ama Christian pastor, holding a very peculiar 
relation te my flock, because of their most honorable 
constancy and fidelity toward me in times of public 
trial. I can never think it honorable, either to me or 
to my religion, that I should leave them unless by the 
compulsion of a stern necessity. Whenever it is clear 
that I am of service no longer to them, they will be 
glad, I am sure, to have me placed, if possible, where 
I can serve others. Such a contingency may happen. 
I have ascertained, I think, that I can live here in suffi- 
cient force to be useful. I may find that I cannot 
there. In that case, I may be willing to assume the 
office you tender. 1 say not that I will. It will de- 
pend partly on the prospects I may seem to have dis- 
covered of the necessary endowment; partly on what 
may seem to be due to my family.” 


A Boston Merchant turned Pastor.—Rev. James C. 
White, lately installed pastor of the Plymouth church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be remembered, as being some 
years since, in business on Hanover street, in this city, 

The sermon, on the occasion of the installation, was 
preached by Rev. J. H. Towne, now of Bridgeport, Ct., 
but formerly pastor of the Salem-street church, Boston, 
of which church Mr. White was, at the same time, a 
member, and this relation gave peculiar interest to the 
occasion. In his discourse, delightful reminiscences of 
other days were brought in review with a touching im- 
pressiveness and eloquence, which deeply affected all 
present. Interesting letters from two or three clergy- 
men who were clerks in Mr. White’s employ when he 
was in Boston, and who were expected to be present, 
were received,— Boston Journal. 


Paris, €a.—The Rev. Mr. Boyd has accepted an invi- 
tation from the Congregational church there, to take 
the pastoral oversight of them.—Canada Hvan. 


lnstallation.—Rev. Brown Emerson, late of Northum- 
berland, Pa., was installed pastor of the first Cougre- 
gational church in Montague, Mass., on Tuesday, the 
21st inst. A sermon was preached by Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, of Greenfield; Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Chandler, of the North church in Greenfield; 
Charge to the pastor by Rev. S. D. Clark, of Sunder- 
land; Right-hand of fellowship by Rev. H. G. Park, of 
Bernardston; Address to the people by the late pastor, 
Rev. James H. Merrill, of the West church, Andover. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Idolatry Inaugurated in the City of San Franeciseo, 
—The inauguration of idolatrous services in this city 
has attracted much notice and produced no little sensa- 
tion. The name of the deity, whose worship has been 
here introduced, is not Josh, as reported by some of 
the papers, nor Snangti which is the name, denoting 
‘Supreme Ruler,” by which the missionaries in China 
have rendered the Word of God. We have learned 
from an educated Chinamen, that the deity whose wor- 
ship has been here introduced is Kwanti, the patron 
deity of the present dynasty in China and of the Im- 
perialist Army. In the Oriental of June 2, 1855, we 
find a full description of this deity. Instead of wor- 
shiping the Chinese Jupiter, the nation has restored to 
the protection of another deity ; as the Catholics have 
left the worship of Christ for that of the Virgin Mary. 
Kwanti was a distinguished warrior of the Han dynasty, 
about the commencement of the Christian era. His 
fidelity and friendship to the Emperor in whose ser- 
vice he was engaged were remarkable. He perished 
in captivity at the age of 42. After death he was dei- 
fied, on account of his wonderful virtues. He was 
selected as the patron god of the present Manchu dy- 
nasty ; and wonderful deliverances and victories and 
ascribed to him. It is said that when the city Kivei- 
lin was attacked, after incense and prayer had been 
offered in the temple of Kwanti, twenty-tive pieces of 
cannon were found behind the pagoda, and also when- 
ever the rebels pressed too close upon the city, they 
saw a red light shining above it and a giant horsemen 
brandishing a sword. Also, when a night attack was 
made by water, the same horseman was seen, on the 
surface of the waters, armed with a. brilliant cuirass, 
and encouraging the iniperialist troops. At the same 
time a violent wind arose which stopped the progress 
of the invading party. The god Kwanti again ap- 
peared visibly when the rebels were beaten down be- 
fore the town. 

In consideration of these and other miraculous inter- 
ferences, during the present war the Emperor has de- 
creed that the god Kwanti shall receive new honors 
and new titles. He is henceforth to be worshiped 
with the same honors that are paid to the highest dei- 
ties. A new order has been established, entitled the 
“Order of Performers,” to pay the worship to the idol 
at the “Spring and Autumn Sacrifices.” We learn 





Hooker.—Rev. E. W. Hooker, D.D., late of South 
Windsor, Ct., has been installed over the Congregation- 
al church at Fairhaven, Vt. 


BAPTIST. 


The Real Cause of Rey. Mr. Boardman’s Banishment 
from South Carslina.—The Southern Baptist says that, 
“The difficulty between Sumner and Brooks had no more 
to do with Mr. Boardman’s leaving South Carolina, than 
had the poisonings of Palmer,” and assigns as the real 
cause, the fact that “‘ One or two friends became pos- 
sessed of his views, in part, to the extent that he was op- 
posed to THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY.” That paper gives 
the history of Mr. Boardman’s settlement in Barnwell, 
8. C., and in regard to his having been called from 
the North observes: ‘ No questions were asked him 
about slavery, or his views. He had seenit; he had 
seen the Norwh in a ferment, andthe South in repose ; 
he had heard ‘shrieks for liberty’ and the opinions and 
sentiments of Southern minds. We were satisfied that 
he would not have come to us with any inimical senti- 
ments. 

‘‘ Believing if he was hostile to slavery, he would 
not have by selection made his home in the hottest 
part of the hottest State upon that question in the 
South; it was supposed that at least be was neutral, 
and to use his own language, ‘ would have nothing to 
do with.’ Mr. Boardnfin came to a slaveholding town 
to preach to a slaveholding church and congregation. 
He was ordained by a slaveholding Presbytery, two ot 
whom were like himself northern men. He settled in 
his pastorate, received slaves on hire as part of his sal- 
ary, and consented to live upon the ‘ tears and blood’ 
of slave ‘labor, (in the language of Northern cant.) 
His connection commenced in October, 1855, and up 
fo May, 1856, not a word, not a whisper of contrariety 
or opposition of views, was heard. There was not a 
ripple upon the face of the calm sea of love around us, 
and all was peace and joy and confidence. Mr. Board- 
man without a solicitation suddenly annnounced toa 
friend, : 

“First, That he was Anti-Slavery ; Second, That 
he was a Free-soiler ; Thirdly, That he could not and 
would not longer so far recognize slayery as to con- 
tinue to keep slaves on hire, but musts white ser- 
vants ; Fourthly, That he did not think it would be 
right longer to receive our money, the preduct of slav- 
ery; and, Lastly, That he thought he ought to return 
the moneys he had received; and concluded by leaving 
an impression on the mind of his friends, that he could 
not be happy and remain longer amongst us.” 

The Southern Baptist then goes on to relate that Mr. 


Walace, associated with Albert Barnes ; Thomas Brain- | Boardman retired awhile, from Barnwell, and was 


erd; Henry D 
ins; Thomas J. Shepherd. It isa neatly-printed single 
sheet, whose contents thus far are readable and inter- 
esting. 


English Presbyterian College, Londoo.—The £u/n- 
burgh Witness makes the following announcement : 
““We understand that Dr. M’Crie has definitely accepted | 
the chair of systematic Theology and Church History 
in this institution, and will commence his professional 
labors in London at the opening of the ensuing winter 
session. The feeling of our friends in England is, that | 
Dr. M’Crie, in accepting this appointment, is conferring 
an eminent service upon the cause of the Presbyterian 
church in that country, and that the accession of aname 
of so much hereditary and personal distinction is an 
event of the happiest augury for the permanence of her 
institutions and the growth of her influence and use- 
fulness.” Our readers are probably aware that Dr. 
M’Crie is the present moderator of the Free Church of 


ing; George Duffield, jr.; John Jenk- | 





Scotland. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


New-Philadelphia, Ohio.—A correspondent writes as 
follows : 

** CLEVELAND, Aug 
“To THE EpiTors OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“A Congregational church has lately been organ- 
ized under interesting circumstances, in New-Philadel- 
phia, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio. This is the first, and only 
Congregational church in that section of the State. It 
ig the successor, by election of the people, to a dissolv- 
ed O. 8. Presbyterian church, which existed there for 
many years. The members becoming divided some six 
years ago, every attempt since to unite them on a Pres- 
byterian basis has been unsuccessful. They at length 
harmoaized on Congregational ground, and early in the 
summer procured the ministerial services of Rev. Lucius 
H. Smith, late of Fairfield, Ohio. With the assist- 
ance of Rev. J. A. Thorne, of Cleveland, the or- 
ganization of the church waseffected, on Saturday, the 
17th inst. Thirty names, chiefly from the late Presby- 
terian church, were enrolled. Others are expected 
soon. Two persons applied during the day for admis- 
sion to the new church, on profession of faith. 

‘On Sabbath morning a discourse was preached by 
Rev. J. A. Thorne, on the scriptural order, evangelical 
purity and spriritual influence of Congregationalism— 
which was listened to by a large and attentive congre- 

ation. The commemoration of the Lord’s Supper 
ollowed, and was an occasion of unusualinterest. For 
a long time this Gospel ordinance had been neglected ; 
and the tears of communicants testified to penitence 
for past neglect, and to renewed love for the Savior. 

‘““The new church commences under favorable auspi- 
ces; and we eonfidently anticipate its prosperity. We 
hope that, situated as it is at the county seat, it will be 
the nucleus of Congregational churches soon to spring 
up in the Tuscarawas valley. hg 


. 24th, 1856. 


Ordination of a Misslonary.—A correspondent of 
The Independent writes : 


h~ William B. Capron, who has recently received 
an appointment from the American Board as a mis- 
sionary to Maduras, in Southern India, was ordained to 
the work of the ministry in Uxbridge, Mass., om Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 3. The services of the ordination were 
as follows; Invocation and = the Scriptures by 
Rev. L. F. Glark, of Whitinsville; Introductory prayer 
by Rev. Horatio Bardwell, of Oxford; Sermon by Rev. 
Joel Hawes, D.D., of Hartford, Conn. ; Ordaining pray- 
er by Rev. H. B. Hooker, of Falmouth; Charge by 
Rev. J. J. Abbott, of Uxbridge; Right-hand-of-fellow- 
ship by Rev. N. Beach, of Millbury ; Concluding pray- 
er by Rey. F. Holmes, of Norton; Benediction by Rev. 
Mr. Capron. 

“The eloquent discourse of Dr, Hawes, from Matt. 
28: 18, 19 and 20, was listened to with profound at- 
tention by a large and intelligent audience, who had 
assembled from Uxbridge and the adjoining towns to 
show their iaterest in the occasion. 

“Mr. Ca is a graduate of Yale, of the class of 
1846, was for several years th be pence! of the Hart- 
ford Grammar School, and recently graduated at Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. He expects to sail for the field 
of his destination about the middle of October, and will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by the faithful band of labor- 
ers there, who have long been calling for help, but have 
net been reénforced for eight years. 


written to on the eubject on which he had expressed 
himself. “And the more the matter was discussed 
and inquired into, the more it became manifest that if 
he was not an abolitionist as he declared, Southern 
minds were too obtuse to draw the distinctions existing 
between them and himself. Accordingly he was written 
to in_a few days, informing him of the condition of 
public opinion, and in the kindest manner that language 
would permit, was given to understand that a due re- 
gard for the comfort and happiness of all parties pointed 
to the severance between them.” 

Is there any such thing as freedom of speech at the 


South? Or less than this, is there freedom-ef opinion? 
Nay, canit even besaid— The word of God Is not 
bound.” 

EPISCOPAL. 


Dr. Tyng.—At the Missionary Jubilee at William- 
town, Mass., several weeks since, the chairman intro- 
duced one of the speakers, Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, with 


| the remark, that they ‘“‘were most happy to have a 


| 
| 


representive from that ancient Church, at whose altars 
our ancestors were baptized.” ; 

Dr. Tyng replied, ‘‘ lam much obliged to you, Sir, 
for your friendly notice of the Episcopal Church as 
the ‘ancient Church.’ But I do not appear in any 
sense before you as a representative of that Church. 
I much doubt whether I should be generally considered 
by them asa suitable representative of their body at 
any time, and particularly now. The Tyngs are rather 
at a discount there just now. ButI trust 1 may come 
as a member and representative of that much more 
ancient Church, the elect, spiritual Church of the 
Lord Jesus, established in the ancient settlements of 
his own covenant ; that Church which excludes none 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; that 
Church which embraces all in every nation who fear 
God, and work righteousness.” 


Revision of the Prayer-Book.—‘ Our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is so endeared to all of us, and worthy of 
all our deepest reverence and affection, that is easy to 
forget the true nature of its authority. It contains, 
indeed, the primitive Creed, the Psalms of the Old 
Testament, the Epistles and Gospels which for many 
centuries have been the same throughout large por- 
tions of the Church of Christ, the Anthems, Collects 
and Litany which have come to us from the early days 
of the Gospel; but as a whole and in its present form, 
it has not been, is not, and never can be the liturgy of 
all Christendom. It has, in that form, existed but 
three centuries ; it has been repeatedly revised; and, 
all beautiful as it is, it rejects the claim that it can never 
receive additional fitness, expansion, or excellence. 

“The venerable Hooker, defending the Common 
Prayer, as it stood in his day, against the unreasonable 
objections of the Puritans, did not feel, when at last a 
reasonable demand was suggested, that there was 
need of forms of thanksgiving beyond the Psalms and 
Canticles. In later revisions, the Thanksgivings, both 
general and’special, have been added ; and who values 
them less, or esteems them less sacredly precious, than 
any other jewels in that rich treasury of devotion? It 
jssurely the duty of the Church, as exigencies arise, or 
wants are manifested, or sincere, reasonable, and gen- 
eral calls are heard, cautiously and even slowly, as be- 
seems the gravity of the task, but still without fear or 
reluctance, either to add such forms as may be requisite 
or to leave the additional to individual liberty. If, too, 
at any time, any numerous body of Christians should 
be found willing to annex themselves to our commu- 
nion, without difference of doctrine or of order, but re- 
taining their own liturgy, on their own customs of wor- 
ship without a liturgy, certainly we could bave no 
right to make Christian communion depend on lit- 
urgical uniformity, but must receive them with all glad- 
ness. Would that the idea were more thana dream |’ 
—Bishop Burgess. ; 


METHODIST. 

The ** Discipline” on Slaveholdiug.—We go for pro- 
gress in disciplinary law in our disch, prohibitive of 
slavery withia her pale. She has no jurisdiction over 
the system as a State institution, but she has a right to 
aay -what members shall be admitted to her commu- 
pion. She has aright to enforce the law of love to 
man, as a term of membership, as well as of love to 





| Ged. She has a right to require, as a term of mem- 


from the Rev Mr. Shuck, Missionary among the Chi- 
nese : aento, that the recent festival in this 
city, is wot 2 of the established observances, but an 
“occasional” one, such as is common in China. From 
the choice of this god to worship here, it is plain that 
the Chinese of the company introducing this worship 
sympathize with the Imperialists. 

It is well-known that the Chinese are, in this State, 
organized into companies, with their buildings and 
agencies. The Sze-Yup company embraces, in the State, 
about ten thousand members, They constructed their 
buildings on Pine-st., in 1854; but have delayed the pre- 
sent rites in order to obtain furniture and, we presume 
also permission to worship ; for the number of the “‘Or- 
der of Performers” are required to pay a sum equivalent 
to seventy-four dollars to ‘entitle them to perform the 
ceremonies. ‘ 

In entering the building on Pine-st., we fouud a sim- 
ple front with a tablet contgining the name of the 
company, and the date of the erection of the building 
which was put up by voluntary subscriptions. Going 
on through irregular brick passages to the rear of the 
building, we found another building fronting the bay, 
which is of beautiful style and dimensions. The lower 
room is for reception containing ranges of seats and a 
few tables, the furniture being of the richest kiad. 
Above is the temple. In the back part of a room 
about 20 by 40 feet, is an alcove containing the idol, a 
Chinese figure, of a tawny color, with elaborate and 
glossy beard, and of fullsize. The right hand of the 
idol is raised, as if for speaking. The body and limbs 
are gaudily ornamented with gilded carving and a mo- 
saic of small mirrors. The aleove and the altar, or 
table in front, are ornamented with carvings of figures 
and groups not known in our classics. On either side 
of the idol and around the walls, as well as suspended 
from the ceiling, are painted boards and silk-covered 
frames, containing iuscriptions said to be taken from 
the writings of Confucius. The worship, which we did 
not witness, is said to have consisted of music, the 
burning of incense, the spreading out of roasted pigs 
and dishes of fruit and tea upon tables before the 
image, and various inflections, and rites by the ‘“‘ Per- 
formers,” who were robed in long dresses. Dishes of 
tea yet stand before the idol, and reeds or sticks of 
dried wood are kept slowly burning in an urn. 
Flowers and preserved or wax fruits yet remain in the 
room. The dedication of the house was a part of the 
public ceremony. 

Thus we have idolatry exercised in our midst. It 
should excite only mournful feeling at the degradation 
of human beings, and the desire and effort to enlighten 
them, and turn them to the knowledge of Him ‘* who 
dwelleth not in tenfples made with hands, neither is 
worshiped by men’s hands as though he needed any- 
thing, seeing he giveth to all life, breath, and all 
things.”—The Pacific. 


Sa 


Missionary Triuamphs.—Amoung all the wonders of 
modern missionary triumphs, not the least remarkable 
is that which has been accomplished in the Sandwich 
Islands. The first company of missionaries for these 
islands left the United States in October, 1819, and ar- 
rived at their Pacific abode in the following April. 
They found the way wonderfully prepared for the in- 
struction of the Gospel by a strange and unaccountable 
revolution in religious sentiment and practice which 
had just taken place in the islands. A new ruler had 
succeeded to the throne, and had abolished the whole 
scheme of their national idolatry. Whatever might 
have been his own motives for the strange purpose 
which he had thus carried through, no rational mind 
could mark the coincidences and doubt that a special 
overruling Providence had directed the act and pre- 
pared the way for its results. 

Thirty-three years of the history of this Mission 
were completed in 1853, when the foreign support of 
missionaries was chiefly withdrawn, and the people had 
become an elevated and Christian nation, supporting 
and willing to support the Gospel for themselves, The 
missionaries had given them a language, a Bible, 
books, schools, and all the arts and opportunities of 
elevated civilization. 

The successful progress of this great work continues 
stil], not only in the multiplying ot moral, but abound- 
ing social benefits upon this rising and rescued people. 
In 1855, the missionaries report: ‘‘ The waving fields 
of grass and shrubs which covered most of our hills 
and plains fifteen or twenty years ago, with but here 
and there a flock of goats to revel in their midst, are 
no longer tobe met with. Horses and beeves are now 
to be found by thousands on every island in the group; 
and fields of cane, potatoes, wheat, coffee, or corn, 
here and there attract the eye, where formerly nothing 
but the kalo patch, or the sweet potato field among 
the lava rocks, indicated cultivation. Twenty years 
since, there was here and there a wood or stone horfe 
in some large village and at our Mission stations. Now 
they are often met with in the country; and in our 
city, Honolulu, grass or mud houses are becoming rare. 
Probably more permanent buildings have been erected 
during the past two years than existed in the islands 
previous to that time.” —Prot. Churchman. 


Mormons in New-Jersey.—A correspondent of the 
Mount Holly Mirror, N. J., writing from Hornerstown, 
Ocean county, of that State, saye there is a large 
body of Mormons in that vicinity. hes 

Meetings are held there every week Ina Mormon 
church, and usually attended by about fifty persous— 
some twenty or thirty having emigrated a few months 
since to Salt Lake City. The shepherd of the flock 
was one Curtis, known as Elder Curtis—a tailor. He 
appeared to be well posted in the creel of his chureh, 
and professed to be a firm believer in the genuineness 
of the Prophet Joe Smith. He was one of the large 
number who left for Nauvoo during the first excite- 
ment produced by the advent and preaching of Mor- 
monism. Returning, however, after the destruction 
of that city, he again settled in Hornerstown—where 
he continued to practice the duties of his eldership 
until November last, when he died suddenly. : 

The Saint upon whom the mantle of Eider Curtis 
seems to have fallen, is an Englishman by birth, named 
Richard Traceder, who emigrated to America after his 
conversion to the faith. ; 

The society has embraced a number of respectable 
and wealthy farmers of this neighborhood; but now 
new converts are seldom made, and, with emigration 
and the constant falling from grace, the pe he 
gradually dwindling down, anda few years will, wi D 
the entire extinction of Mormonism in the section 
Monmouth and Ocean counties. 


hester, N. ¥.—The Brick Church on Buffalo st., 
has <fe Se A ned now some two months under 
weigh, just west of Buffalo-street Bridge. This — 
prise fills up a need just at that point, and a church has 
taken hold of it well able to furnish the eg 
teachers from its members, without over-wo 1 
detracting from the interest of its own school, w h 
we believe is considerably the largest in the city.— 
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A Monastery in Cattaraugus 


} County, N. ¥.—The fra 
ternity of Franciscan monks are read erecting a mon- 
astery at Alleghany, Cattaraugus County, N. ¥. The 
work is to be commenced immediately. So says the 
Buffalo Express. This fraternity sought on 
of the last gislature of Pennsylvania to lovate in that 


but w urope 
“ mud-colored” “a Seger eae 


headed, with 


Pia Bice or Moan hartee emt 
© Aing of Sardinia has been drivin 
them out of their ies in his fodiens 
fields, ‘ome good by working in the 


Oberlin, O.—A La rge Chure 
where the well known Uberiia © 
is but one church. The whole ¢ 
students, between whom there 
form a congregation, numberi 
five hundred persons. 
of thirteen hundred. 
pies the pulpit. 


: :, te Preaching in London.—The 
alr Mission continued to have preaching in the open air 
during the whole of last winter. Besides two hundred 
and fifty services held out of doors, the “ common lodg- 
ing houses,” which, until recently, have been closed 
against religious visitations, have been Visited by the 
open-air preachers, who have aimed to speak in doors 
the same Gospel which they preach in the open air and 
to the same class of people. The Bible Society and 
the Religious Tract Society furnish books freely to the 
agents in this visitation, and the poorest classes mani- 
fest a wonderful readiness to hear. Nearly forty laymen 
are employed ia this mission to the masses, , 


A Protestant Conyent.—Prof. Stahl is about to estab- 
lish a Protestant convent in Prussia. The project af- 
fords matter for a very animated conversation in man 
of the Berlin circles, this being an institution which 
belonged, until now, exelusively to the Catholic 
Church. The convent in question is to be at once a 
refuge and a kind of seminary for youth. It is to be 
called ‘‘ The Beaconage.” 


The Oldest Chareh.—Christ’s church in Alexandria, 
about six miles from Washington, is said to have been 
the first church erected in that part of the country. 
The bricks of which it is built were brought from 
Eogland. 


Deaths of Ministers. —Rev. Moses Cheney, a preacher 
of the Gospel for half a century, died at Sheffield, Vt., 
the 9th, aged 80. 

The Rev. J. C. Silliman, of the Choctaw Mission, 
died recently in Texas, on his way. home from the 
station. He was ordainedin October last. 
was consumption. 

The Rev, H. W. Rogers, of Seguin, Texas, died in 
Yallobusha county, Mississippi, on the 3d of August. 
He was on a journey to the State of New-York, stopped 
on Saturday evening, sickened, and on the Sabbath 
morning died. 


h—At Oberlin, Ohio, 
ollege is located, there 
community, citizens and 
is the closest sympathy, 
Dg On an average twenty- 
The church has a membership 
President Finney usually oceu- 


London Open- 


His disease 


eo ee 


Domestic Summary. 


A Republican Paper in Swedish.—An excellent Re- 
publican paper is issued in Swedish at Gatena, Lil, by 
Mr. 8. Crousioe, and whoever knows a voter who reads 
only Swedish would do a wise and generous act in 
sending a dollar to Mr. Crousioe and directing him to 
send The Swedish Republican to such voter for so long 
as that dollar will pay.—. Y. Zrid. 


Eseaped from Bondage.—Nine slaves belonging to 
Cyrus Ross of Shinnstead, Va, recently escaped for 
Canada. They were pursued and overtaken on the 
edge of Pennsylvania by Ross and a company of men, 
and after a desperate struggle beat them off and con- 
tinued their journey. When last heard from, they 
were fairly on their road agsin to Liberty, with 
every prospect of attaining it, 

Astronomical Time.—The Dudley Observatory Trus- 
tees have proposed to the New-York Common Council 
to furnish astronomical time to any two city clocks 
that may be designated, provided the Corporation will 


build a line of two-wire telegraph to Albany. The cost 
of this te legraph will be 87,000, 

A Destractive Fire.—A heavy fire occurred in the 
upper part of the City of New-York several days since. 
Some forty buildiags were destroyed, including the 
light-tower, known as the Lattiog Tower (formerly the 
Latting Observatory, and lately a marble factory.) 
The Crystal Palace took fire five or six times, but was 
defended with great resolution*and only a small por- 


tion of the east end burned. The loss by the fire will 


probably reach or exceed half a million. 
** And thereby hangs the tail.”’—There is on old 


igray 
cat in Newark, N. J, hasrecentlyhad an additon to her 
family of six kittens, all of which are joined together 
near the hind legs. This interesting group seems to 
live very harmoniously together, with the exception 
that ‘‘neither one can tell which is i wn tail!” 
These latter appendages are so twisted and intertwined, 
that even the staid mother cat herself cannot unravel 
the mystery, and hence the kittems quarrel ¢ 


ally. 


Dayton.—The citizens of the village of Tom's River, 
Ocean Co., N. J., are agitating the subject of changing 
the name of theirtown. The latest proposition is to 
name it Dayton, in compliment to the Republi 
didate for the Vice Presidency. 

Wine Drinking Ladies.—A gentleman who has spent 
some two or three weeks at Long Branch, N. J., in- 
forfhs us that he was surprised at witnessing the amount 
of fashionable lady-drinking at that place. He was 
told that it was becoming such, that a lady could hardly 


it 
“is ¢ 


cas ion- 


in Cali- 


refrain and hold her standing. We fear that we shall 
again hear some Dr. Rush saying “I dare not tell what 
many of my rich lady patients die of.” 

Republican Proscription.—We notice C. § Claused, 
Esq., formerly editor of the Emigranten, and one of 
the leading Norwegian democrats in this State, was 
elected to the Assembly on the Republican ticket in 


Iowa.—Racine Adv. 

Dog Noble Siienced.—Erastrus Brooks spoke at an 
American meeting in Elmira, N. Y., on Monday et 
The Advertiser says 

‘The speaker referred to Mc 
mention of which drew apy 
dience, whereupon an impudent dog barked 
eral voices cried : ‘The squirrel’s gone! the 
gone and the whole assembly seemed te shout their 
approbation of the reference to Her ry Ward Beecher’s 
dog Noble, barking at the hole in the wall. This was 
too much for tl He tried to recover, but 
could not; the ilar feeling was against | 

Maine Polities.—The Portland 
classified its exchanges in that State with reference 
their politics, and finds them to be divided as follows 
Fremont 22, Buchanan 13, Fillmore 1 ender 
Of the Buchanan papers, eight are direct!: or in 
rectly owned and controlled by United 
holders. 

A Vetern in the Field.—Captain William White, of 
Fountain coucty, Indiana, who is in | 
year, and has just returned from Kar 
stump for Fremont and Dayton. He says the only sal- 
vation of Kansas depends upon their electior 

Poweshiek €o.—A few weeks since t! 
acknowledged the receipt of a letter from 
Co., Iowa, which said: 

“ Abolitionism is at so low an ebb in this county 
there is so little political excitement, that th 
thing to kick against.” 

The fellow may kick now, for the Republican ticket 
had 160 majority, and Grennell is chosen State Senator 
for four years. 
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Execnted.—¥. M. Cheny convicted of negro stealing 
was hung at Laneasterville on Friday, 11th inst. He 
persisted to the last in asserting his innocence. Moses 
Gousett, convicted of the same offense, (negro stealing) 
expiated his crime on the same day, at.Unionville, 
South Carolina. 

Nobody need suppose from this that these men were 
hung for putting the value of the negroes in their 
pockets. South Carolina is far too civilized to hang 
men for theft in that sense. The capital crime consists 
in transferring the ownership of the negro to the negro 
himself—stealing him into liberty. For larceny you 
may be imprisoned, but you are hung for hu- 
manity. ‘ 


Stampede.—At Concord, N. H., a large meeting has 
been held composed entirely of those who have hith- 
erto acted with the democratic party. The call for this 
meeting was signed by over one hundred and filty dem- 
ocrats, embracing very many prominent and very ac- 
tive members of said party. H. H. Bailey, Esq , was 
called to the chair, and Andrew Jackson Hill, son of 
Ex-Gov. Isaac Hill, was appointed Secretary. The 
chairman of the Committee on resolutions was J. 7. 
Mugridge, Esq, prominent lawyer, who has always 
voted the democratic ticket. 

A Legal Technicality.—At York Assize:, John Spen- 
cer and Mary Ann Davison were tried for setting fire 
to a number of “line stacks at Podlington, the 
property of Mr. Robert Deniston. The prisoners could 
not obtain work at Mr. Deniston’s mill, and therefore 
they set fire to bis stacks, inflicting damage to the ex- 
tent of no less than £11,000 only £8,000 of which is 
covered by insurance. “ Line” is undressed flax, with 
the seed in it. A legal question arose whether the 
statute applied to this—was it “ straw” was it” grain *” 
The jury pronounced a verdict of ‘“ Guilty,” @nd found 
that the property destroyed was “grain;” the seed 
when crushed is ‘used for cattle, and when converted 
into flour men employ it to make linseed-tea. Mr. 
Baron Bramwell still reserved the point as to “grain” 
for the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
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POLITICS AND PARTIES. 

Haxpty any word in the English language is 
more abused than that really well-meaning word, 
Polities. We call it a well-meaning word, because, 
in its legitimate import, it means not only nothing 
wrong or mischievous, but something essential to 
the duties of every free citizen, and essential to the 
welfare of states and nations. For the sake of re- 
calling public attention to the real meaning of this 
much-abused word, we quote from the article 
Pourtics in the Encyclopedia Americana. 


‘ Politics, in its widest extent, is both the science 
and the art of government, or the science whose 
subject is the regulation of man, in all his relations 
as the member of a state, and the application of 
this science. In other words, it is the theory and 
the practice of obtaining the ends of civil society as 
perfectly as possible. In common parlance, we un- 
derstand by the politics of a country the course of 
its government, more particularly as respects its 
relations with foreign nations; and the more im- 
portant these relations are (as, for instance, in Eu- 
ropean States, which exert so powerful an influence 
on each other,) the more prominent is the place 
which they hold in the ideas conveyed by the word; 
whilst in a country like the United States, whose 
relations to foreign countries are comparatively un- 
important,{the word, in common usage, is naturally 
more confined to the principles and operation of the 
internal government. Politics, therefore, extends to 
everything which is the subject of positive laws; 
for it is by means of these that the purposes of a 
State or civil union are effected.” 


The definition given by Noah Webster, in his 
great quarto Dictionary, (ed. 1828) is more exact 
and more complete, but is of the same purport. It 
is as follows :_ 


“ The science ef government; that part of ethics 
which consists in the regulation and government of 
a nation or state, for the preservation of its safety, 
peace and prosperity ; comprehending the defense 
of its existence and rights against foreign control 
or conquest, the augmentation of its strength and 
resources, and the protection of its citizens in 
their rights, with the preservation and improvement 
of their morals. Politics, as a science or an art, is 
a subject of vast extent and importance.” 

How hideously, then, is this word Politics 
abused ! Men whose acquaintance with “ the 
science and art of government” is not much superior 
to a Pawnee Indian’s acquaintance with Gothic 
architecture—men not much farther advanced in 
“the science whose subject is the regulation of man 
in all his relations as the member of a state,” than 
a grizzly bear is in algebra—men who could much 
more readily understand and believe that the moon 
is identical with the mammoth cheese which Elder 
John Leland presented to Thomas Jefferson, than 
that politics is any “ part of ethics”—are never- 
theless considered to be great politicians. What 
an abuse of language! The management by which 
John Doe or Richard Roe becomes the regular can- 
didate of his party for the office of alderman, or 
for some other office, is not politics. The com- 
plicated violence and fraud by which the candidate 
aforesaid is elected or declared elected, is not poli- 
tics. The dirty work by which some menial of the 
administration pays for his station in a custom- 
house—filling a weekly or a daily newspaper with 
incessant lying—is not politics. Such a man may 
think himself an experienced politician, but politics 
is after alla very different thing from any sort of 
dirty knavery. ‘The senator who was unwilling that 
three thousand New-England clergymen should be 
allowed to remonstrate against a public crime, be- 
cause they ought not “ to mingle in the turbid pools 
of politics,” made it plain (politician as he is by 
profession) that, in his opinion, politics and vil- 
lainy are very much the same thing. 

It is by this abuse of the word Politics that 
many respectable and otherwise conscientious men 
are repelled from the due consideration and per- 
formance of their duties as members of the state. 
It is supposed that, because Captain Rynders and 
his satellites are politicians, a serious, peaceable, 
Christian man must leave politics to them and such 
as they are. It is supposed that, because the party- 
presses that live by lying, and that can never name 
the opposite party without some low epithet of | 
opprobrium, are political presses, therefore a jour- | 
nal that concerns itself with the great interests of | 
humanity angof the Kingdom of God, must avoid | 
all questions, however momentous, that have any | 
connection with politics. Above all, nothing that | 
can have the remotest bearing on any political | 
question must ever enter the pulpit. To argue | 
from the Scriptures, and from the principles of | 
Christianity, that the business of dram-selling is a 
sin against.God and against the public welfare, is | 
political preaching; because the question whether 
dram-selling shall be tolerated or punished by law, 
is a political question. To argue from the com- 
mandment ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and from Christ’s parable of the good Samari- 
tan, that the state ought to prohibit all oppression 
of the poor, and to secure for every man the own- 
ership of his person, and the just wages of his la- 
bor, is political preaching ; because the question 
whether slavery shall be established in the Terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of our national govern- 
ment, is a political question. So, a few months 
hence, when the Mormon State of Utah shall be 
demanding admission to the Union, all ministers 
of the Gospel, and all journals making any pre- 
tensions to a religious character, will be forbidden 
to discuss the question of polygamy; because that 
will then be a political question. 

The great question now pending before the peo- 
ple of the United States for them to decide in the 
exercise of their political power, is the question of 
the farther extension of slavery. That question is 
brought to a focus in the crisis which the present 
administration—or rather the party owning and 
controlling the administration—has brought about 
in Kansas, The people of the United States, by 
their delinquency in respect to their political duties, 
are responsible before God for the crimes which are 
at this moment perpetrated in the strife to force 
slavery upon that Territory. The people of Illinois 
permitted their legislature to send Stephen Arnold 
Douglas to the Senate, knowing him to be an un- 
principled and wicked man. The people of the 
United States, knowing that Franklin Pierce had 
never been anything better than the obedient vas- 
sal of a party, invested him with the power and 
patronage by means of which he has involved the 
country in civil war. How has this happened 
It has happened because politics is so generally 
conceded to be wholly out of the domain of con- 
science—because itis so widely admitted that in- 
telligent men, conscientious men, religious men, 


of public duty, instead of being fairly ‘Aiscussed 
as questions of right and wrong, and fexrly decided 
by the moral sense and judgment of the people 
and left to be disposed of by psity managers who 
make a trade of what they <all politics, and who 
ask not what is right but what is for the interest 
of the party. 

At such a time as this, we, in our position, and 
with our responsibilities, will not hold our peace. 
We have uttered and shall continue to utter our in- 
tense convictions on the great question now pend- 
ing. The people of the United States are sove- 
reign over the territories of the United States. 
They cannot establish slavery in any of those ter- 
ritories, or permit it to be established there, with- 
out committing a great political crime—a crime 
which will not fail to bring dire penalties upon them 
and their posterity. We will protest against that 
crime.” We will use all our influence with our fel- 
Jow-citizens to defeat the conspirators who are try- 
ing to involve the nation in that crime. We will 
give our votes, and we will urge our fellow-citizens to 
give their votes, so as to tell effectively against the 
man who stands as the representative of this crime, 
and whose election to the presidency will give to 
the enemies of the Union who have so long threat- 
ened its overthrow, the power to accomplish their 
cherished design. 

No doubt this is taking a part in politics. We 
do not know how that can be a good newspaper, 
or » really honest one, which does not concern 
itself with politics at such a time. But we commit 
ourselves to no party. Our position is above all 
parties. The question of the day is one before 
which parties dwindle and are lost. We commit- 
ted ourselves, finally and uncompromisingly, against 
the extension of slavery, before what is now called 
the Republican party had been instituted. We 
nominated Co]. Fremont as the candidate who would 
unite the largest possible number of votes against 
the extension of slavery, before any party what- 
ever had adopted him. The Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, which was hardly the representative of any 
party, ratified our nomination. Our candidate is 
not a party candidate, but really independent of all 
parties. Myriads of the people will give their votes 
for him without pledging themselves at all to any 
party, but only because in their judgment he is 
the man for the hour—the man whose election will 
restore peace to the country, and secure the per- 
manence of the Union by putting an end to the 
perpetual agitation for the extension of slavery. 

We are Conservatives. Let any professed Con- 
servative tell us what will be the end of this agi- 
tation, if the enemies of Free Kansas triumph. 


THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE. 





Wira the exception of the Albany Convention, 
there has been no meeting within our time of such 
importance to the Congregational churches of the 
land, both at the East and at the West, as that ap- 
pointed to be held at Brooklyn, on Tuesday, the 
30th of September. At that meeting will be con- 
sidered the question of a simultaneous collection 
to aid feeble churches in building houses of wor- 
ship ;—a collection for which A Hundred Thousand 
Dollars has been named as the minimum, and 
which if disbursed on the principles of the Albany 
Convention, would secure the completion of nearly 
four hundred houses of worship within the next 
three years. This movement will tend to consoli- 
date more closely the Congregational churches 
throughout the country in a moral union, and es- 
pecially to bind more strongly the young and vigor- 
ous West to the mature and stable East. 

So far as we are informed there are but two 
questions to be decided at that meeting. 

(1.) Is there need of another general collection to 
aid feeble Congregational churches in building 
houses of worship ? 

(2.) Is the present the best time for such a move- 
ment? 

We do not doubt that data can be furnished which 
would lead the Brooklyn Conference to decide both 
these questions in the affirmative. But lest there 
should be any lack of evidence upon these points, 
our brethern in the West, who are most interested 
in the proposed movement, should see that the 
facts within their knowledge are duly presented to 
the Conference by competent persons designated 
from each State for this purpose. If the members 
of the State Committees for disbursing the Albany 
Convention Fund should be present in person at 
the meeting in Brooklyn, all necessary information 
upon these points would be elicited by reports and 
conversations. 

It is important also, that there should be a full 
attendance of the officers of the two bodies com- 
posing the Conference; and with a view to.this, we 
publish complete lists of both. 

Congregational Library Asseciation. 
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The report 
and results of the fgmer fund will give great inter- 
est to the meeting. Provision will be made in 
Brooklyn for the tion of the Conference. 
Gentleman from abroad will please report their ar- 
rival at the lecture-room of the Church of the Pil- 
grims. 

As an illustration of what is now required at the 
West, we submit the following letter and statement 
from a very competent authority in the State of 
Wisconsin : 

“T regard the object contemplated as one of great 
importance. Houses of worship are now, and for a 
considerable time to come are likely to be, the great 
want here. I speak of external wants, Revivals of 
religion are the want. Yet these may be hoped for the 
more where suitable accommodations for meetings are 
had. 

“There are now in Wisconsin more than forty Con- 
gregational churches without houses of worship, and 

every coming year will doubtless increase the number. 
From ten to fifteen churches have been organized an- 
nually for several years past, at least two-thirds of 
which are Congregational. The newer parts of the 
State are likely to be settled very fast, and new churches 
will early come into existence, and need houses of 
worship. The extensive railroads which are already 
projected, and whose construction may be considered 
quite certain, for the most part, will furnish great 
facilities for forming new settlements, and new and 
important points of influence. That portion of Wis- 
consin lying north of Wisconsin and Fox rivers, con- 
taining an area of about forty thousand square miles, 
has but twenty-four churches, sixteen ministers, and 
six houses of worship. I speak of Congregational and 
New-School Presbyterians. It is but a very few years 
since settlements were first made in that part of the 
State, and yet I can name more than twenty places 
which ought now to be occupied by missionaries, and 
where church edifices might soon be erected. 

“My remarks thus far have reference only to the 
American population. There are quite a number of 
Welch Congregational churches. That people and 
other foreigners are included in the Home Mission 
work, and they will all some day become American- 
ized, and they should be had in view in making provi- 
sions for the future wants of the State. 

“ The eighty-seven missionaries in Wisconsin, in addi- 
tion to supplying the churches included in their com- 
missions, have preached to as many as fifty congrega- 
tions where churches are not yet organized. In many, 
perhaps most of these places, the way is being prepared 
for the organization of churches. 

“Encouraged by proffered assistance some of our 
feeble churches, which were almost extinct, have come 
up and now give promise of growth and usefulness. In 
some places where there was no church, societies have 
been organized, and built houses, and so prepared 
for the existence and healthy growth of churches. I 
have attended, within a few days past, the dedication 
of a house, where the church numbers Jess than twenty, 
built at a cost of $2,500, mostly by irreligious men, 
some of whom would scarcely have been reached by the 
missionary’s influence ; but will now, as it is hoped, be 
regular attendants on his ministry. The amount of aid 
received was $200. 

“T will now give you the names of some of the most 
important points where there are Congregational 
churches needing aid in the erection of houses of 
worship : e 
List of Churches without Houses of Wor- 

ship. 
1, Elkhorn, a county town, Walworth county, on 
junction of railroads. One from Beloit to Racine ; one 
from Chicago through central Wisconsin. A popula- 
tion of 1,200; fine country around. 

2. Monroe, county town of Greene county, on Wiscon- 
sin Southern Railroad. A population of 1,500. In 
the whole county 12,000, and the only house of wor- 
ship is the one whose dedication I have attended to. 

8. Minasha. The people are trying to build, and may 
have secured some aid. 

4. Prairie du Chien. They also are trying to build, 
and need aid. County town, Crawford county. 

5. Darlington, county town of Lafayette county, a 
new village, on Sugar river, and on the railroad to Mine- 
ral Point ; growing fast. 

6. Chilton, county town of Calumet county, important 
field; the only church in the county. 

7. Viroqua, county town of Bad Axe county, hard 
field; fine country ; much error of all forms. 

8. Black River Falls, county town of Jackson county, 
very important. A point of influence for all that 
region ; trying to build; got some help here; want 
more. 

9. Wautoma, county town. A church is now being 
built under very encouraging circumstances, 

10. Two Rivers, on Lake Michigan, 1,500; small 
church ; need a house very much. 

11. Evans Ville, on Beloit and Madison Railroad 


| route, 


12. Monteville, new point just begun, on Miss. 
river, twenty miles above La Crosse ; said to be of 
equal promise to La Crosse, at the first. 


13. Deroto ; new village, twenty-five miles below La 
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Crosse; settled by Boston and Lowell; church or- 
ganized recently ; want a minister and meeting-house. 

14, Fountain City, above Monteville; no church 
yet; would be if could get a minister to go and gather 
the people ; firm and important point. 

15. North Pepin, foot of Lake Pepin; missionary 
went there in the spring. 

16. Chippewa Falls, on Chippewa river, county seat 
Chippewa county; thought by some that it will be the 
Rochester of Wisconsin; a minister has recently gone 
there; no church yet organized, so far as I know; a 
Sabbath-school, etc., some time past. 


17, Kinnikinic, St. Croix county ; very new; grow- 
ing fast; quite a church ; country around filling up. 

18. Muscooda ; new village, in Grant county, on 
Wisconsin river, and on Milwaukee and Mississippi 
river; missionary at work there. 

19. Taychuda, near Fond du Lac ; a place of some im- 
portance. 

20. New-London, on Wolf river ; cant give particulars ; 
missionary resides there. 

21. Jefferson, county town of Jefferson county; 
church is nearly extinct ; might revive if had means to 
build a house ; hard field. 


‘* Besides these there are as many or more churches in 
small country villages, and in fine farming communities. 
And if there were missionaries to occupy places now 
needing them, a considerable number of churches 
could doubtless very soon be organized, and not a few 
of the points be equal in importance, at least pros- 
pectively, to any that I have named, and in view of 
the immense agricultural resources of the State, the 
churches in farming communities are seen to be of 
greater interest and influence.” 


HORROR UPON HORROR. 





Ix what age are we living? In what country? 
Under what government? Are we in Austria 
under a Haynau? Are we in Naples under a 
Bomba ?—that such crimes are perpetrated in the 
name of law and with the connivance of the Chief 
Executive ? Read this narrative of the outrage of 
the pro-slavery ruffians of Kansas upon a young 
widow in the family of Mr. Henry Hyatt, of Wash- 
ington Creek in that territory. The facts are given 
by Dr. Avery, who attended the unhappy victim. 
The young woman had incensed a pro-slavery man 
by exposing him as a spy upon Mr. Hyatt’s family. 
Wives and mothers, husbands and fathers, read it— 
shocking as it is to every sensibility of virtwe—read 
it as the fate of\ woman at the hands of the slevs- 
tyranny that now threatens the whole land : 

“On the night of Wednesday, Aug. 20, when all 
the family bad gone to rest, the young lady left her 
room and went to one of the outbuildings in the rear 


of the house. On her return she was seized by four 
masked ruffians; and s0 overcome was she by terror 
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of lon grass, 

dee : standing guard while they each in turn 
violated her person. She had swooned from fear, and 
had not returned to a state of entire consciousness 
when this inhuman assault was made upon her person. 
After completing their infamy, they kicked her in the 
side and abdomen, and left her, it is supposed, to die. 
How long she remained in a state of insensibility she 
does not know, but she was enabled to stagger in the 
direction of the house. On reaching it she was unable 
to open the door, her hands being tied bebind her back, 
and she was also unable to speak, her tongue being 
tied with a string and now swollen to an g 
size. She was too weak to shout, and in the effort to 
do so rhe fainted. In falling she overturned an empty 
churn ‘vhich stood near the door, and the noise made 
by the churn against the side of the house awoke 
Mr. Hyatt and his family, who found her in the condition 
described.” —Tribune. 

Read this authentic account of worse than In- 
dian brutality inflicted by the ruffians upon an in- 
offensive Free State man. The statement of the 
horrible deed comes in the most authentic form. 
Here is a letter from Rey. Mr. Nute, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, brother-in-law of the victim : 

‘* Lawrence, Kansas, Aug. 22. 

‘“‘ The horrors of ruffianism gather thicker and closer 
around us. My home has become a house of mourn- 
ing. A brother-in-law came out to us, and reached our 
house a week since, with his wife, an own sister of 
mine. On Monday last he started to return to Leaven- 
worth, leaving his wife sick. That night he was shot 
through the head, within a few miles of Leavenworth, 
and his scalp exhibited in fiendish exultation by his 
murderer in the town, who declared: ‘I went out for 
the scalp of a d—d Abolitionist, and I have got one.’ 
This is only one of a score of such butcheries that 
have been perpetrated within a few miles of us during 
the last week. Three men have gone out of our door 
straight to their death by the hands of murderers. In 
each instance the bodies have been horribly mutilated. 
I have tried in vain to raise a company of men to go 
for the recovery of our brother’s remains to give them 
a decent burial, and for the effects about his person— 
all his money, etc. I have taken a rifle, and offered 
to be one of the fifty to go. A sufficient number re- 
sponded, and were pledged to go the morning after the 
sad tidings reached us, but it was thought best to delay 
until we should get an answer from the officer in com- 
mand of the United States dragoons, encamped about 
ten miles from this, to whom we had applied for a force 
to go with us. It came at night, referring us to the 
superior then on the way with several companies to 
protect Pierce’s bloody officials at Lecompton. Twice 
WE HAVE SENT MAKING THE REQUEST OF HIM FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF AN ESCORT TO GO WITH OUR TEAMS TO LEAVEN- 
WORTH POR PROVISIONS, AND TWICE WE HAVE BEEN RE- 
FUSED. 


Here is the statement of Dr. Root of New-Haven, 
with the testimony of eye-witnesses to the butch- 
ery. We give his own words as furnished to the 
Tribune : 


“Dr. Root, who went out to Kansas with the New- 
Haven company, has just returned, via Iowa, having 
reached this city on Sunday, in company with Mrs. 
Hops, widow of Mr. Hops, who was recently murdered 
and scalped near Leavenworth City. The facts in re- 
gard to that savage murder, as related by Dr. Root, 
are as follows: Mr. Hops had been in the territory but 
a few day. He had hired a house in Leavenworth 
City, with the intention of making that place his home, 
and was on his return from Lawrence, whither he had 
taken his wife, (who was out of health,) to remain a 
few days with her brother, Rev. Mr. Nute, the Unita- 
rian clergyman. 
about two miles of Leavenworth City, and within sight 
of the residence of Mr. Wallace, a Free-State man, he 
was met by a ruffian on horseback who inquired 


last from Lawrence, the stranger drew a revolver and 
shot him through the head. Mr. Hops was ina buggy, 
and the horse starting along the murdered man fell to 
the ground. The ruffian sprang from his horse, took 
out his knife and scalped his victim, when he remount- 
ed, and putting spurs to his horse rode rapidly off in 
the direction of Leavenworth City. This fiendish out- 
rage was witnessed by Mrs. Wallace and her daughter. 
A teamster in the service of the United States drove 
up and saw the body before the pulse had ceased to 
beat. The name of the savage who perpetrated this 
horrid deed is Fugert, and he is well known in Leaven- 
worth, and belongs to the ruffian party encamped at 
that city under command of Atchison. He had made a 
bet of $6 against a pair of boots that he would go out 
and return with an Abolitionist’s scalp within two 
hours. On his return to camp he obtained his boots, 
and, then placing the scalp of his victim on the end of 
a pole, paraded the streets with it, boasting of his 
prowess; and all this almost within hail of Fort Lea- 
venworth, where the United States forces are station- 
ed, under command of Gen. Persifer F. Smith. A 
German named Bimber, who expressed himself rather 
freely in regard to this horrible barbarity, was shot 
dead on the spot, and another man, who also repro- 
bated the act, saved his life only by precipitate flight, 
with pistol-balls whistling freely abeut his head. 

“On hearing the fate of her husband, Mrs. Hops, in 
company with her brother, Mr. Nute, and about a 
dozen other citizens of Lawrence, started for Leaven- 
worth to obtain the body of Mr. H. and give it Chris- 
tian burial. When near Lawrence, the party were 
captured and held as prisoners by a band of ruffians 
under Capt. Emory, the man of whom Hops had hired 
the horse and buggy. The body of the murdered man 
had been buried, and the ruffians refused the widow 
the consolation of looking upon her husband's grave. 


dered man, all which went as funeral expenses, leaving 
the disconsolate widow in the hands of the ruffians 
without a dollar. She desired to leave the scene of 
her terrible sorrows. The ruffians at first refused to 
let her depart, knowing that she would be a Swift wit- 
ness against their savagery ; but she finally succeeded 
in getting on board a boat bound down the Mississippi, 
the captain of which, out of compassion, protected 
her, and gave her a free passage to St. Louis. On the 
boat she related her story, and was tauntingly told by 
the heartless and ruffianly passengers that she was ut- 
tering another ‘ abolition lie.’ ” 


As we read these horrible details let us bear in 
mind that all these cruelties are perpetrated in or- 
der, by a system of terrors, to drive out from a ter- 
ritory of the United States free born citizens of the 
United States, loyal to the Constitution and the 
Government of the Union, who have gone into that 
territory to make it their home, and have simply 
declared their wish and intention to make of that 
territory a Free State. Let us bear in mind that 
these crimes are committed mainly by men who are 
not lawful citizens of Kansas, but who have gone 
over from Missouri for the avowed purpose of driv- 
ing out from Kansas all Free-State men and making 
Kansas a Slave State against the wishes of the great 
majority of actual settlers. Let us bear in mind 
that these very ruffians by seizing the ballot-boxes 
and violating the rights of voters, forced upon Kan- 
sas a foreign Legislature and have enacted laws as 
cruel as themselves. Let us bear in mind that 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
voting, have all been suppressed in Kansas by the 
arm of violence. Let us bear in mind that these 
crimes are committed ina territory once declared 
sacred to freedom for ever; comynitted by organized 
bands from slave-holding States for the sole object 
of establishing slavery in Kansas. Let us bear in 
mind that the Administration at Washington in- 
stead of giving protection to the actual citizens of 
the Territory, gives the aid of the army to uphold 
the laws made by these ruffians and to shield them 
in their crimes. Let us bear in mind that Presi- 
dent Pierce when requested by a responsible Com- 
mittee to give protection to the citizens of Kansas, 





replied that ‘a factious spirit among the people of 


Kansas respecting institutions which they need not 
have concerned themselves about, was the cause of 
_ all their troubles.” Let us bear in mind that in the 
judgment of President Pierce, a free citizen of the 
United States has no business te concern himself 
whether slavery shall be set up in a territory where 
he has settled himself and his family for life. Let 


Cincinnati voted to endorse the Administration and 
policy of President Pierce. Let us bear in mind 
that the Democratic party is committed to uphold 
the Missouri ruffians in Kansas, and that Mr. Bu- 
ahanan is fully identified with the party and its 
pletierm 3 Let us bear in mind that Mr. Fillmore 
is silent as to these outrages, except to say that if 
the slave-holding faction in the country, in whose in- 
terest these crimes are committed, shall be defeated 
_ at the polls in November, they will be justified in 





that before she could ecream, her tongue was choked | dissolving the Union ! 


When he had returned to within | 


where he was from; and being informed that he was | 


Seventy dollars were found in the pockets of the mur- | 


a 
us bear in mind that the Democratic Convention at Dg 
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And now let every Christian take these facts, and 
go with them to his closet, and there intercede with 
God to save this wretched nation from civil war 
and to spare the fierceness of His wrath ; let him 
there covenant before Ged to do what he can to de- 
liver his country from the shame and guilt and 
horrors of slavery ; let him then go forth and de- 
yote hours and days to the work of bringing his 
neighbors to think and vote aright upon the fearful 
issue now before the country. No other business 
is so urgent as this; no other religious duty is so 
pressing and so momentous. See to it that the blood 
of the murdered in Kansas is not required at your 
hand ! 





THE TRACT ON SLAVERY. 


In answer to repeated inquiries as to the terms of the 
proposed tract on slavery in relation to the family we 
re-publish the original advertisement: 


The Family And Slavery. 

The undersigned is authorized by an American gen- 
tleman residing in Scotland, to offer a premium of Two 
Huwprep Dotiars for the best original tract not ex- 
ceeding 24 printed pages duo, to be entitled, The 
Family Relation as Affected by Slavery. 

The authors will be expected to treat the subject in 
a kind, candid, and Christian spirit, illustrating the per- 
nicious effects of slavery on the social, domestic and 
religious character of families in their various relations 
of husband and wife, father and child, master and ser- 
vant, etc., etc., and its consequent bearings upon soci- 
ety at large. 

The manuscripts must be sent in sealed (with a pri- 
vate mark, and accompanied with the author’s name in 
a separate envelope with a corresponding mark) on or 
before the first day of November next, to Charles Stod- 
dard, Esq., Boston. The Committee of Award will 
consist of Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., Providence, R. 
I.; Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., of Providence ; 
Charles Stoddard, Esq., of Boston ; Rev. David Brown, 
D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland. 

The premium will be paid by the undersigned as 
soon as the award shall have been made by the Com- 
mittee. Joszeru P, THompson. 

New-York, July 11, 1856. 


THE ‘* BULL” OF POPE GREGORY XVI. 
AGAINST SLAVERY. 





Tue famous “ bull” of Pope Gregory XVI., forbid- 
ding all Roman Catholics to countenance, assist, or in 
anywise participate in the extension of slavery, has just 
been issued in pamphlet form, to be circulated as a 
Republican tract in the present campaign. Itis accom- 
panied with some striking extracts from the celebrated 
letter of the “Irish Liberator,” Daniel O’Connell, ad- 
dressed to the people of Cincinnati, against the system of 
American slavery, and particularly its further exten- 
sion. No Romanist, in view of thisallocution from the 
Papal Chair, can conscientiously cast a vote which shall 
aid to make Kansas a slave State ; and the tract should 
be freely circulated in every Roman Catholic district 
and neighborhood in the whole country. 

It is adapted to be one of the wost effective docu- 
ments, among this class of the community, that has yet 
been issued for the purposes of the campaign. An 
edition of forty thousand is already out from the press, 
and another edition of one hundred thousand will be 
ready as soon as necessary. Let every friend of 
| Freedom who knows a Roman Catholic voter, see that 
| one of these tracts is placedin his hands. A gentle- 
man in New-Jersey, who has sent an order for a 
thousand, says he is confident that their distribution in 
his vicinity will honorably win five hundred votes for 
Freedom! 

Price $10 per thousand; $1,25 per hundred; two 
cents, single copy. Orders, with the money, will be 
promptly executed. Address “‘Josepn H. Lapp, 22 
Beekman street, New-York.” 





THE ELECTION IN MAINE. 





We published last week the gratifying intelligence 
that the recent election in Vermont had resulted in a 
| majority of twenty thousand for the Republican ticket. 
This victory in Vermont, which was well calculated to 
| inspire the friends of freedom to further efforts, has 
| since been successfully emulated in Maine, where a 
| majority almost equally as great has been given on the 
| Same side. 
| Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, formerly a Democratic mem- 
| ber of Congress for Maine, but who, after long service 
| in that party, manfully renounced it immediately after 
| reading the Cincinnati Platform, has been elected Re- 
| publican Governor, by a majority which astonishes even 
| the most sanguine friends of freedom in that State. 
| The Republicans have also elected every member of 
| Congress, the whole State Senate, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, and more than four-fifths of the House. 
Every town shows a large Republican gain. We hope 
that this g oriousresult is prophetic of NovemBer ! 





| 
| 


* 
° 


CORRECTION. 





57 Broapway, Sept. 6. 
Messrs. Epirors:—In the circular of the Central 
| Committee for disbursing the Fifty Thousand Dollar 
Building Fund, published in your paper of 28th ultimo, 
the time of holding the meeting in Brooklyn, at which 
| their report is expected, was erroneously stated to be 
| On the twentieth of Sept. ; it is to be on the thirtieth, The 
| State Committees and individual churches aided from 
| the surplus are again respectfully requested to send me 
| their reports, that I may receive them as early as the 

| 20th. instant if possible. 0. E. Woop, 

Secretary Central Committee. 





* 


REPUBLICAN TRACTS FOR PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 





Tue proposal that the readers of The Independent 
should contribute one dollar each to create a fund for 
circulating Fremont tracts throughout Pennsylvania 
meets with increasing favor every day. We publish 
below a list of the sums thus far received for this 
purpose, It need hardly be again repeated that Penn- 
sylvania is regarded by al! parties as the battle-ground 
on which the ensuing Presidential struggle is to be 
decided. If this one State should vote an approval of 
Border Ruffianism, it cannot be doubted that the great 
movement against the further extension of slavery 
will be defeated ; and we shall then be compelled 
to endure another four years of just such an Admin- 
istration as now afflicts the country. But the 
peoplé of Pennsylvania—like the citizens of every 
other free State—will be prompt and eager to 
cast their votes for Freedom, if they can only be made 
to understand the crisis, and to open their eyes upon the 
dangers to which freedom is exposed. If every man 
in Pennsylvania CouLD KNOW THE TRUTH, there is not a 
doubt that the Republican ticket would sweep that 
State like a flood! A great effort should therefore 
be made to enlighten the minds of the people. 
If it be made, success is sure ; if it be neglected, defeat 
awaits us. The time to do it in is short, What is 
done must be done quickly. It is our hope that every 
reader of this paper who desires the triumph of /ree 
principles in the approaching contest, may make haste 
to contribute one dollar to this patriotic enterprise ! 
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THE MISSIONARY AND THE BULL 
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DYING, AND YET LIVING. 


—_——_————_ 
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She died—yet is not dead! _~ 
Ye saw her jewels all unset ; 

Lo! God then gave a coronet, 
To erown her ransom'd head ! 


into a difficult 4 Stantalic a 

I — y; may AL hard tO getoutof it. The; of St. Jude. Designed 
were hundreds or thousands of men there, who we, for the exegetical Student. B 
watching me—as soon as they saw me strike the bu! fof Trinity Church, Lewiston, 
they came down and looked like thu de 7 ‘ This is without doubt one 


; Tr, and the ™ r published 
spoke almost like thunder too— What are you - Commentorievery invelligel 


Iv 
She died—yet is not dead! 
A messenger on noiseless wing 


“My Dear Teacner:—I send my best love to you 
and I hope that you will feel well. I hope that God 
will spare you to be with us, and ob, do tell me more 


of the Lord against the mighty. As lon 
A separate account will be opened for the ‘Morn- the help af ~~ toa, S 


as 1 have the image of Deborah before my eyes, 
ing Star,’ and all the receipts for this object will be | and while I throw myself back into the age, country, 


Bore a sweet summons from the King :-— 
She follow'd where he led! 
~ 
She died—yet is not dead ! 
. Thro’ pearly gate, o’er golden street, 
She went her way with shining feet :— 
Go ye, and thither tread! 


for oppression. 

The patronage of slaveholders and the partiality 
of Southern Presbyterian churches for triangular 
orthodoxy, have led the Old-School Presbyterians 
into the support of slavery. The golden wedge has 
divided the great Methodist denomination into two 
organizations,—the Methodist church North and the 
Methodist church South. Preachers who call Wes- 


about Christ and heaven, and I wish my sins were for- 
given; and I sometimes think my sins is forgiven, but 
then again I feel so many of my sins that I cannot 
help thinking of how much Christ has done and is 
doing for us. I hope that he will forgive me, and 
make me better. I have a good Sunday-school teacher, 
and she tells me about God and Christ. Oh, my dear 
teacher, do pray for me, and ask God to forgive my 


duly acknowledged both in the Missionary Herald 
and the Journal of Miesions. We trust that not 
only every Sabbath-school, but every child and 
youth in all our congregations, will be anxious to 
bear a part in this noble enterprise. Some perhaps 
may be able to give a plank, a spar, or a piece of 
timber; some a bolt, a peg, a nail, or a screw; 
others a strand in the cable, a thread in the canvas, 


circumstances, of this Hebrew Bonduca, in the yet 
not-tamed chaos of the spiritual creation ;—as long 
as I.contemplate the impassioned, high-souled, 
heroic woman in all the prominence and indivdual- 
ity of will and character,—I feel as if I were among 
the first ferments of the great affections—the pro- 
plastic waves of the microcosmic chaos, swelling 
up against—and yet towards—the outspread wings 
of the Dove that lies brooding on the troubled waters. 
So long, all is well—all replete with instruction and 


I said, “I did,” 


“Do you know that you struck God?” 


1 


“ “eu 

What nonsense,’ said I, ‘to call that brute God 
‘ Stay,” said they, “‘ here comes a Brahmin.’ 

Now, the Brahmins are some of them very learm 


and some of them not—but all of them ar 
proud. This man had great influence amor 
ple, and they said, “ here comes the Brabmin— 


& his 


. Qoing 9”? an and every intelligent 
Oho! Ithought I was in for it now, and said «1 Publ 


was driving away that great thief of a bull.’ 
‘* You struck it, did you not ?” 


Publizhed in one handsows 
JEWeETT, 

44-49 SHELDON, 

N EXTRAO? 

We have just publish 
MINISTER, Rev. Timothy W 
the Men and Events of hix T 
We hesitate not to pronour 


teresting and instruc ive bie 
most stimulating volume to f 


ing under physical tnfirmits 
god may be accomplishes 
edof sight, or me 
In one voluine, imo, 
Jast from the pre 


sins for Christ’s sake, and may I try to do his will, and 
when I have done here on earth, then my place will 
be in heaven. No more at present from you affection- 
ate M.” 


or an ounce in the anchor. When finished and 
ready for sea, she cannot fail to be a very interest- 
ing and beautiful object, because built by so many 
thousands of beloved children and youth, for such 
a noble purpose. And when she goes down the 
Atlantic, doubles Cape Horn, and bears away, on 
her errand of mercy, for the Isles of the Pacific, 
how many interested thoughts will follow her! 

S. L. Pomroy. 


Family Leading. 


ley their father are advocates of slavery, and par- 
takers of its abominations, though that great apos- 
tle of Methodism declared it to be “‘ the sum of all 
villainies.” Lay patronage and influence are evil 
dently at the bottom of the whole affair. 

These facts show us the ministry we need. We 
need holy men of God, who will preach righteous- 
ness to the people and reprove wickedness in high 
places as well as in low—who will take the lead in 
moral reform, and be superior to the influence of 
the interested supporters of oppression and wrong. 


him.” 

“What are you doing ’” he aaid, 

I eaid, ‘‘ My lord, I was wanting to 
great thief of a bull.” 

** Did you strike it?” 

“1 did.” 6 
“Do you know that you struck a god ? é 

I tried to make myself look two or thr 

taller than I was, and te look as black as possi 
I said, “‘ Answer me—are you a Brabmin ? 


example. In the fierce and inordinate Iam made 
to know and be grateful for the clearer and 
purer radiance which shines on a Christian’s paths, 
neither blunted by the preparatory vail, nor crim- 
soned in its struggle through, the all-enwrapping 
mist of the world’s ignorance; whilst in the self- 
oblivion of these heroes of the Old Testament, their 
elevation above all low and individual interests,— 
above all, in the entire and vehement devotion of 
their total being to the service of their Divine Mas--| To call bis Brahminical character in quest vant dow over Slavery, toget! 
ter, I find a lesson of humanity, a ground of hu | dreadful, and he said, ‘‘ Certainly,” and s! pi Pager... 
miliation, and a shaming, yet rousing, example of | emblem of his office. o 
faith and fealty. But let me once be persuaded “ Are you a Brahmin and call that creat 
that all these heart-awakening utterances of human | ‘Yes, I am.” 

said hearts—of men of like faculties and passions with | ‘‘ Have you read your own Shaster: 
_ ape on rejoicing, — wore se “ Certainly I have,” he said. 
Selections. are but as a Divine Commedia of a superhuman 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 401-409 HELI 
The writer of the last note has always been an ex- 
emplary well-behaved child. She has been obedient 
to the rules, and has urged obedience upon others. 
We should be glad if we could show to your readers 
the original notes, as we think the chirography would 


do credit to almost any girts of their age. 


Scumirr.used to say that “he felt out of his 
ideal world, if he has so much as a hole in his 
stocking.” 1 often think that we fall out of our 
spiritual world, (or rather from the great serenity 


‘and undisturbed steadfast poise of spiritual affec- Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
And now we have only to say, if the friends of this 


tions,) almost as easily though by a different kind for Foreign Missions. 
of oceasions. Worldly business, worldly inter- school think best that it should be continued, it will |’ Wissionary House, Boston, July 22, 1856. 


course, even such as is unavoidable in the ordinary e be absolutely necessary that they ehould signify that 
course of lifé, leaves the Christian sad, if it does CHRISTIAN NURTURE. conviction to the managers, by liberal and immediate 
not leaye him cold—conscious of declension, if not donations in goods, clothing, provisions or money, 
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forgetful of God and disinclined to spiritual duties: 
What then? Must we go out of the world? Must 
we serve (iod and cultivate the spiritual life in pro- 
found isolation and quiet? That mistake once des- 
olated the church and peopled the desert. It is not 
likely that it ever will again; certainly not in our 
time, the busy and practical tendencies which leave 
men in little danger of quietism or monachism, but 
sweeps them powerfully towards quite the opposite 
extreme. What then is to be done? Can we 
dwell with God, for ever hereafter, without walking 
with him in a devout and heavenly life here below ? 
Can we be ‘ made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light” without some sort of spiritual edu- 
cation and adaptation for it here—without that “com- 
munion with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ” which is alike the joy and life of the saints 
on earth, and the redeemed_in heaven? Can we, in 
a word, ‘see God without holiness ?’”’ “We cannot. 
He has said that “no man shall” “do so. And 
what is holiness but habitual spirituality of affec- 


ticlein The Evangelist, written by Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, on the subject of infant consecration; in 
which he maintained the doctrine that we ought to 
expect that children thus consecrated, and trained 
up in faith for the service of God, will grow up 
Christians: When infants were brought to the 
Savior for his blessing, and he declared of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven, we have no reason for 
giving the language other than a literal application. 
The ground of hope for such children is the faith of 
the parents in making the consecration, and the 
covenant of the Savior to fulfill his promises in re- 
spect to them. This was all included in this case of 
our Savior’s blessing little children. 

There is no greater hindrance to piety in Chris- 
tian families than the too prevalent belief that 
children must be expected to grow up impenitent, 
with the hope and prayer that they may be con- 
verted when they arrive at adult years. Hence we 
often hear in the prayers of the family and Sabbath- 
school the petition that the children may be con- 


which may be sent to the school, 137 Av, A, or to any 
of the managers, 
June 16th, 1856. 
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*DOMINE QUO VADIS? 
BY CHARLES W. BAIRD. 


Ir was a time of sword and flame, 
And many a martyr bled, 

And many that wore the Christian name 
From rack and fagot fled. 

They fled—and was it shame to fly, 
When the Faith had lost its home, 

Nor a shelter found in the caves underground, 
Where worshipped the saints of Rome ? 


Forth by the Appian Gate at night 
An old man trembling passed ; 

His hair was white, and his long beard white, _ 
And his face with fear aghast. 

It was that holy saint of Curist 
To whom He had left His flock ; 


[From Coleridge's Confessions of an Inquiring Mind.} 


INSPIRATION. 


Tuere is a book, of two parts, each part consist- 
ing of several books. The first part (I speak in 
the character of an uninterested critic or philolo- 
gist) contains the reliques of the literature of the 
Hebrew people, while the Hebrew was still the 
living language. The second part comprises 
the writings, anid, with one or two inconsider- 
able and doubtful exceptions, all the writings 
of the followers of Christ within the space of ninet 

ears from the date of the Resurrection. This boo 

resume, as read, and yet unread,—read and fami- 
liar to my mind in all parts, but which is yet to be 
perused asa whole. I take up this work with the 
purpose to read it for the first time, as I should 
read any other work,—as far at least as I can or 
dare. For, I neither can, nor dare, throw off a 
strong and awful prepossession in its favor. Cer- 
tain as I am, that a large part of the light and life, 
in and by which I see, love, and embrace divine 
truth has been directly or indirectly derived to me 
from this sacred volume ; and unable to determine 


—O bear with me, if I say, ventriloquist ;—that the 
royal Harper, to whom I have so often submitted 
myself as amany-stringed instrument for his fire-tipt 
fingers to traverse, while every several nerve of 
emotion, passion, thought, that thrills the flesh 
and blood of our common humanity, responded to 
the touch,—that this seeet Psalmist of Israel was 
himself aS mere an instrument as his harp, an 
automatom poet, mourner, and supplicant ;—all is 
gone,—all sympathy, at least, and all example. I 
listened in awe and fear, but likewise in perplexity 
and confusion of spirit. 

Yet one other instance, and let this be the critical 
test of the Doctrine. Say that the book of Job 
throughout was dictated by an infallible intelligence. 
Then re-peruse the book, and still, as you proceed, 
try to apply the tenet; try if you can even attach 
any sense or semblance of meaning to the speeches 
which you are reading. What! were the hollow 
truisms, the unsufficing half-truths, the false as- 
sumptions and malignant insinuations of the super- 
cilious bigots, who corruptly defended the truth :— 
were the impressive facts, the piercing outcries, the 
pathetic appeals, and the close and powerful reason- 
ing which the poor sufferer—smarting at once from 
his wounds, and from the oil of vitrol which the 


just—God is true.” 


for them ?” 
never occurred to him. 
said, “‘ Now what are you going to do? 
priest of the bul!, and you are going to 
for what the bull has stolen.” — 


ed to them 
ighteous God. 


one paseage about God’s honesty ”” 


‘“*T will not,” he said. 


“For the fact is,” said I, ‘‘ you « t 
cannot, I can—and if you won't, I wi 
quoted out of their Shasters—“ God is li 
“Ts that true ?” I s 


“Tt is.” he said. 


“Tell me, Brahmin, was it honest for the g: 


‘*T am sure I will not.” 


“Can you cay then that is honest 
away among the crowd, and I lost 
had then a Iarge congregation of people, and 1 prea 
about the true, 
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to go to these poor women, and take their: 
sweatmeats, and fruits, aud vegetables, without paying 
The idea of a bull paying for anything 
He had not a word t 
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sight of him. 


the honest, 
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Dr. Wardlaw in Youth.—The Associate S: 
not the body with which Mr. Wardlaw was 1 
his lot. He seems to have been at first rather g 
ed by the spiritual vitality of Scottish Congrecation nt in & 
ism, than led by a eonviction of its Serintua wey branches. Bimple snd pract 

iol } ve , ; et accurately scicutific. 
to join the movement of the Haldanes: and in { It alms to advise the farmer 
year 1800, after satisfying himself as to the Nex in his profession ; to shield hi 
ment form of Church government, he anno REASONS with the RULES { 

1 cide : “ : ’ ar _— practical test and measuring 
self a decided Independent, joining the congreg The editors are men of th 
tion of the late excellent and esteemed G } nently successful pra 
of Glasgow. When some on ; orders arse of sever 
able Dr. Lawson that Ralph Wardlas 1 left the S country and of Europ: 
cession, and become an Independent, the good « The Homestead 

F as ; sds : : Specimen oun 
T s 2c 
man was at first startled a: TERMS.—To « 
but after a moment’s pause, ! Rates to clubs ver 
much matter; Ralph Wardla 
thing.” “Have you hear 
party one night, “‘that young 
Wardlaw’s son, is already on t 
“You need’nt be afraid,” said th 
four, who was present; ‘“‘] by no 


tion. “To be carnally minded is death, but to 
be spiritually minded islife and peace.” How then 
is this spirituality of affection, this “mind stayed 
upon God,” this sweet and heavenly serenity which 
is heaven begun on earth as it is the only prepara- 
tion for an eternal abode in heaven hereafier—how 
is it to be maintained amidst the excitements, inter- 
ruptions and manifold hostilities of the world in 
which we live, and in which the far greater part of 
our work as Christians is to be done? 

Instead of abstract rules to this end, let us look 
at Christ, arm ourselves with the mind which was 
in him and walk in his footsteps. He lived in the 
world, he was eminently a social man, multitudes 
attended his steps wherever he went, he spoke. 
where the Jews continually resorted, he never re- 
fused (so far as we know) an inyitation to a repast 
or a marriage, he was even accused of being a com- 
panion of publicans and sinners. Yet with all this 
perpetual activity and unreserved accessibleness 
and familiarity with all classes, he “ always did 
those things which were pleasing in the sight of the 
Father.” . He was at omme the most active,and social, 
and the most heavenly-minded of men. (How could 
any map, bearing the name of Christian and re- 
garding of course resemblance to Christ as the per- 
Section of human virtue ever became a recluse or an 


That Head and Chief, on whose belief 
He had built as on a rock. 
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what I do not owe to its influences. But even on 
this account, and because it has these unalterable 
claims on my reverence and gratitude, I will not 
leave it in the power of unbelievers to say, that the 
Bible is for me only what the Koran is for the deaf 
Turk, and the Vedas for the feeble and acquiescent 
Hindoo. No; I will retire up into the mountain, 
and hold secret commune with my Bible above the 
contageous blastments of prejudice, and the fog- 
blight of selfish superstition. For fear hath tor- 
ment. And what though my reason be tothe power 
and splendor of the Scriptures but as the reflected 
and secondary shine of the moon compared with the 
solar radiance,—yet the sun endures the co-presence 
of the unstead¢ orb, and leaving it visible, seems 
to sanction the comparison. There is alight higher 
than all, even the word that was in the beginning ; 
the light of which light itself is but the shechinah 
and cloudy tabernacle; the word that is light for 
every man and life for as many as give heed to it. 
If between this word and the written letter I shall 
anywhere seem to myself to find a discrepance, I 
will not conclude that such there actually is; nor 
on the other hand will I fall under the condemna- 
tion of them that would lie for God, but seek as I 
may, be thankful for what I have, and wait. 

With such purposes, with such feelings, have I 
perused the books of the Old and New Testaments ; 
each book as a whole, and also as an integral part. 
And need I say that I have met everywhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and puri- 


orthodox Jiars for God were dropping into them— 
impatiently, but uprightly and holily, controverted 
this truth, while in will and in spirit he clung to 
it—were both dictated by an infallible intelligence ? 
Alas! if I may judge from the manner in which 
both indiscriminately are railed, quoted, appealed 
to, preached upon, by the routiners of desk and 
pulpit, I cannot doubt that they think so,—or rather 
without thinking, take for granted that so they are 
to think ;—the more readily, perhaps, because the 
so thinking supersedes the necessity of all after 
thought.. - ; . 


verted; which leaves on the minds of children the 
impression that they are not bound to a Christian 
life till they have passed through a process of con- 
viction and conversion. Further, by this belief, 
the weight of responsibility, which should rest on 
the minds of parents that they are, in a great 
measure, responsible for the religious character of 
their children, is much relieved, and they are in- 
clined in fact to throw the responsibility of the 
irreligion of their children on their Maker for not 
granting the converting influences of his Spirit. 

Is this the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures? Is 
God there represented as unwilling to fulfill his part 
of the Covenant? Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will be converted 
—is the practical, if not the professed, belief of 
many professedly Christian parents. But the 
Scriptures say—when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 

We ought to expect that the children of Christian 
parents will grow up Christians; and this is the 
doctrine of the Bible. There is no injunction in 
the Bible for parents to seek and pray for the con- 
version of their children; they are commanded to 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. By baptism, children are introduced into 
ascetic?) How then did he reconcile the two? the em Pues * - ae - —s a 

1. He was eminently aman of prayer. “In the tion, they give evidence of Christian character, 
days of his flesh he offered up supplications and they should be encouraged to make's public profes- 
prayers with strong crying and tears.” He went sion of their faith. Here is our chief hope for ees 
out into the mountain a/one and prayed.” He took enlargement Cs tee. Oe ee wes a ‘ . 

th hi , the Moravians. To what do they look for prosperity And the saint went back to dungeon and rack, 
with him Peter and James and John and prayed. | - . t ox hiefly to adult send eet bien Dio cnesteris ual 
He rose a great while before it was day and prayed. = their own body ! Not chiefly to a aT ep FOr io pce 

: top d growth. a se ° ° 

He sometimes spent the whole night in prayer to sions, but to Christian nurture an oF 7 

God. So much devotional retirement and com-| Many of our churches are looking and waiting 
munion with God was intermingled with his inces- for és “Nie: of revival, such as have blessed cin 
sant labors that we cannot say in which aspect the Zion in years peat Some have thus waited and 
three years of his life narrated by the Evangelists hoped, and pray “_, angemeng & “ co id | 
were the more remarkable. No ascetic ever prayed work for them, until spiritual life is almost extinct. 
go much. No man of the world ever worked so | | Would be the last to deprecate revivals; for they 
hard. have been the means of great enlargement to the 

2, Though constantly occupied, it was ever “in Redeemer’s kingdom. But, as a general fact, the 


Devoted to improveme 
He went—for prayers had overborne 


His choice to stay and die ; 
And tender words of love had shorn 
The martyr’s courage high. 
And he whose burning zeal had nerved 
The feeblest for the stake, 
Must yield the crown that was hovering down, 
For younger hands to take. 


So quickley on the old man went, 
Aad hastened in his flight ; 
But why so sudden paused, and bent 
His gaze into the night. 
A vision through the distance dark, 
A form of light advanced ; 
And with steady pace it neared the place 
Where the saint stood still entranced. 


Is it safer for the individual, and more conducive 
to the interests of the church of Christ, in its two- 
fold character of pastoral and militant, to conclude 
thus: The Bible is the Word of God, and there- 
fore true, holy, and in all parts unquestionable ; or 
thus: The Bible, considered in reference to its de- 
clared uses and purposes, is true and holy, and, | what Mr. Wardlaw has done: but 
for all who seek truth with humble spirits, an un- | [ think I may pledge my word that ! 

uestionable guide, and therefore it is the Word of] wrong either in doctrine or in life.” 
rod ? In every generation, and wherever the 
light of Revelation has shone, men of all ranks, 
eonditions, and states of mind have found in this 
volume a correspondent for every movement toward 
the Better felt in their own hearts. The needy 
soul has found supply, the feeble a help, the sor- 
rowful a comfort; yea, be the recipiency the least 
that can consist with moral life, there is an answer- 
ing grace ready toenter. The Bible has been found 


ae » | spiritual World—spiritual, and yet at the same 
fying impulses; that I have found words for my in- lime outward and Sigann toall. You in one place, 
most thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for = and I in another, all men somewhere and at some 
— and meee , mye he wna finds time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fen the Hi ayn - “y itee on ree has proceeded fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed 
rom the Moly Spirit, even irom the same spirit, | som, or tend to a right spirit in us, are not dreams 
yohich remaining in itself, yet regenerateth all other | ,, fleeting singularities, or voices heard in sleep, or 
powers, and in all ages entering into holy souls spectres which the e ro willis but not perceives 
maketh them friends of God and prophets. (Wisd.| 4. i¢ on some dark She @ pilgrim, suddenly - 
0 “i) S 5 ’ ~ . 
of Sol.) . PP shy, Seed ae * (‘tT holding a bright star moving before him, should 
In my last letter I said, that in the Bible there is stop in fear and perplexity. But, lo! traveler after 
more that jixds me than I have experienced in all | trayeler passes by him, and each being questioned 
other books put together; that the words of the | whither he is going, makes answer, “Tam follow- 
Bible find me at greater depths of my being; and] ing yon guiding star!” The Pilgrim quickens his 
that whatever finds me brings with it an irresist- | own step, and presses onward in confidence. More 
ible evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy | confident still will he be, if by the way-side he should 
Spirit. But the doctrine in question requires me | find, here and there, ancient monuments, each with 
to believe, that not only what finds me, but that all | its votive lamp, and on each the name of some for- 
that exists in the sacred volume, and which I am mer pilgrim, and a record that there he had first 
bound to find therein, was—not alone inspired by, | seen or begun to follow the benignant star ! 
that is, composed by men under the actuating in- No otherwise is it with the contents of the Sacred 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, but likewise—dictated 
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Both the 
ent and valuable men were spared long enoug 
their anticipations amply fulfilled, and the | 
had given more than redeemed. 


The old man knelt as he had need, 
For he shook that he could not stand. 
But the luminous form came on with speed, 
As if to pass by at his hand. ; 
‘Oh! whither goest Toov my Lorp ?’ 
He cried with a bitter groan, 
For he could not brook the stern, sad look, 
That was fastened on his owt. 


Ring, ring the sweet bells, and g Phila. American Courier. 
“ a. “ one ore rolec 
Let cold party feeling and enmity cease ; the =, — . 
Arise ye glad nations, with lofty Hosannahs, : 
And welcome with triumph the Angel of Pea 
Long, long, have the foemen deatt fury around th 
Too long spread the flame of destruction and di 
Too long has the demon of discord spell-bour 
And blasted the hope of the world with his} 
Sing, sing, for the spell of the demon is broke: 
And nations again breathe the air of the free “In these letters Bonapa 
His watchword of “ glory” shall now be but sj fond, yet jealous lover, the i¢ 
To die with the echo that oats on the sea. and despotic, seems to stand 
. Py - -- — : Obliterating vail. And Jou 
For, dove-like, the angel has pass d oer the water and long-sufferiag—whose 
And wept as they seem'd re of blood FE ayn as a woman, ani 
His olive-branch wav'd o’er the scene of the slaught Seraiadene Deas ol 
And Peace spread her “bow face of the t “ These letters form 
Then sing, for the ark saf ly résts on the mountal yt a _ 
And the war flood retires to caverns beiov “ We have here a true pic 
The sun gilds afresh both the streams and the f greatest man of his age.’ 
. ' 1 } ; “FP >» ibrar rub 
And man meets a friend, where be dreaded a yew d Aenea he 
Then join the loud chorus—unfurl the g: 4. ease letters form % 
Let Peace be the watchword th 
Unite all ye nations in lofty Hosannahs, 
And sing “ Peacé our Glory,” a 
Manchester, Jan, 19, 1856. 


A Song for the Peace. 
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Then the sweet voice of the Lorp arose : 
‘Lam going to Rome,’ it said, 

‘To be crucified afresh, for those 
Who have left my cross and fled.’ 

And the vision died on the thin night air, 
As the words came soft and calm, 
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Sit ag te 


” 


The friars who this tale repeat 
Will show you to this day, 
The impress of those blessed feet 
Where they trod the Appian Way. 
But more to me these words avouch 
Than relics for ages adored ; 
As I murmur them still like a charm they thrilJ, 
‘Whither goest thou, my Lorp?_ 


Family Visitor 
“The real uract 
Ward Pithily said, 
glory impossible,’ cz 
than in all the ot! 
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his Father’s business.’ He only knew how to 
make social and secular life holy and sacred, and he 
has taught us the divine art. Whether we find 
him “in the temple,” “in the way”’ “sittingon the 
well” at Sychar, at the marriage in Cana, at the table 
of Simon, or “the feast” made for him by the family 
of Betham, preaching, traveling, healing or feeding 
the multitudes who thronged and pressed him, he 
was still working the works of him that sent him. 
His talk was still of heavenly themes. Some of 
h’s most sublime utterances were in the form of 
table-talk,or suggested by natural objects probably 
in view at the time. 

Let us follow Christ and we shall maintain a con- 
stant and tender familiarity with the things that are 
not seen and are eternal without forsaking one re- 
lation or neglecting one duty or losing one joy of 
the present li%. M. 


a 
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LAYMEN INFLUENCING THEIR MINIS- 
TERS FOR WRONG. . 


“And Moses said unto Aaron, What did this people 
unto thee that thou hast broughtso great a sin upon 
them.”—Exodus 22: 21, : 

Tus passage suggests to our thoughts the influ- 
ence. which laymen sometimes exert to corrupt the 
the ministers of religion. The sin of the golden 
calf was conceived by the congregation of Israel— 
it was the ingrmity of Aaron that he yielded to 
their impodrtunity and became their leader in idola- 
try. He lacked moral courage to rebuke the sug- 
gestion—he had no back-bone. Though the heaven 
daring act did not originate with the priest, he was 
responsible for its full development and terrible 
* consequences. 

So it happens in the matter of Ameriean slavery. 
A great moral wrong forbidden by religion, and 
condem ned by. the conscience of the civilized world 
receives a strong support from certain of the clergy. 
Leading ministers in the slave States who condemn- 
ed the institution when the slaveholders acknow- 
ledged it to be an evil, have become its open and 
earnest advocates since the masters have done so. 
The adage, like priest like people, is, in their case, 
reversed. Lay influence shaped their views and 
controlled their action in past times, and does the 
same now. Laymen are the leaders and the authors 
of opinion. Ministers are followers and not guides. 

A few clergymen in the free States have become 





accession. 

Some may suppose that such a view of Christian 
nurture is inconsistent with universal depravity. 
Children are. naturally depraved; but the Savior 
can as easily counteract and control natural de- 
pravity in living children, as in those who early 
die, and who, as is generally supposed, are taken to 
heaven. Depravity is a matter beyond our control. 
Our duty is to train up children in the way they 
should go—in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and the divine grace is promised to do the 
rest. a W.S. P. 


SHALL OUR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BE 
SUPPORTED? 





Tuat they are a necessity in our city charities, is a 
deep and growing conviction in the minds of those en- 
gaged in them. But how shall they be supported? 
They all seem to have reached a point where pecuniary 
resources have failed. Several of them have appealed 
to the benevolent for aid at this time, and in some 
cases, we understand, the appeal has been nobly met. 

-The “‘ Wilson Industrial School,” by whose pecuniary 
condition this article was prompted, is entirely desti- 
tute of funds to meet current expenses. This is the 
oldest and largest of the schools. It is also the most 
extended in its operations, having two trade classes, 
in which the girls are making great progress towards 
preparing themselves for usefulness and respectability. 
A thorough system of visitation, conducted by the 
managers, opens a wide field of usefulness in families, 
and through this channel many reforming and ameli- 
orating influences have been brought to bear upon the 
degraded masses of poverty and vice. 

To those who are looking for the moral and religious 
results of these labors, the following notes, written 
within a month to one of the teachers, will scarcely 
need explanation or comment, The writers are about 
thirteen years of age, and have been connected with 
the school since its foundation, three years since. The 
writer of the first was for a long time disorderly and 
troublesome. She hasan intemperate mother, and her 
father is sick at the Hospital. 


“Daan TsacHER:—I am going to write te you and 
let you know how I have been since I received your 
note. I have been trying to pray earnestly every 
night and morning, and I hope that I have. I feel as 
if I wanted to become a Christian very much, and 
turn to Christ. My dear teacher, when I think how 
wicked I have been, how often I have broken the holy 





church must be enlarged by growth rather than by as 


THE MISSIONARY SHIP. 


AN APPEAL TO CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


Tae Sandwich Islands are now Christian. But 
westward of them, in the great Pacific, lie thou- 
sands of other Islands, still filled with heathens. 
Many of the christianized Sandwich Islanders are 
willing to accompany missionaries for carrying them 
the gospel. These heathen islands are called J/i- 
cronesia. They are scattered over a space nearly 
as large as the whole of the United States. There 
should be no longer delay in sending the gospel to 
Micronesia. But how shall missionaries go to them? 
Few ships visit these barbarous Islands. If the 
American Board would send them the gospel, it 
must own a vessel for this purpose. The mission- 
aries at the Sandwich Islands and the few that are 
in Micronesia urge the Board to send such a vessel. 
After many inquiries, the Prudential Committee 
have resolved to build a vessel of one hundred and 
fifty tons, having two masts, and the necessary 
cabins, and room for supplies. The vessel for so 
distant a service must be built of good materials, 
and in the best manner. She must be coppered, to 
protect her from the destructive worms of those 
seas, and must have the best of rigging and sails; 
and a pious commander must be sought to take 
charge of her. The vessel can be built, fitted out, 
and sent to the Sandwich Islands for twelve thou- 
sand dollars. She is to be called the ‘ Morning 
Star.’ 

Will the children and youth, operating through 
the American Board, furnish the money for this ves- 
sel? Will they make an effort, without much 
delay, and raise the twelve thousand“dollars? The 
vessel should go round Cape Horn as soon as Janu- 
ary, when is the Southern summer, and must there- 
fore be commenced atonce. The sum just mention- 
ed will put the vessel at the Sandwich Islands, all 
ready for service. After that, the native Hawaiian 
Christians will help you to keep her in repair, and 
in active employment. 

Here is an object, Children and Youth, which you 
can well understand. It is to provide a missionary 
ship for sending missionaries and the gospel to in- 
numerable Islands in the far west of the Pacific 
Ocean. We do not doubt you can raise this sum. 





Twelve yearg ago, the London Missionary Society 


by an infallible intelligence ;—that the writers, each 
and all, were divinely informed as well as inspired. 
Now here all evasion, all excuse, is cast off. An 
Infallible Intelligence extends to all things, phy- 
sical no less than spiritual... . And this is the very 
essence of the doctrine, that one and the same in- 
telligence is speaking in the unity of a Persgn ; 
which unity is no more broken by the diversity of 
the pipes through which it makes itself audible, than 
is a tune by the different instruments on which it is 
played by a consummate musician, equally perfect 
in all, ne instrument may be more capacious 
than another, but as far as its compass extends, and 
in what it sounds forth, it will be true to the con- 
ceptions of the master. I can conceive no soften- 
ings here which would not nullify the Doctrine, and 
convert it to a- cloud for each man’s fancy to shift 
and shape at will. And this Doctrine, I confess, 
plants the vineyard of the Word with thorns and 
briers for me, and places snares in its pathways. 

Why should I not receive it? I answer; For 
every reason that makes me prize and revere these 
Scriptures ;—prize them, love them, revere them 
beyond all other books! Why should I not? 
Because the doctrine in question petrifies the whole 
body of Holy Writ with all its harmonies and 
symmetrical gradations,—the flexile and the rigid, 
—the supporting hard and the clothing soft,—the 
blood which is the life,—the intelligencing nerves, 
and the rudely wove, but soft and springy 
cellular substance, in which all are embedded and 
lightly bound together. This breathing organ- 
ism, this glorious panharmonicon, which I had 
seen stand on its feet as a man, and with a man’s 
voice given to it, the Doctrine in question turns 
at once into a colossal Memnon’s head, a hollow 
passage for a voice, a voice that mocks the voices 
of many men, and speaks in their names, and yet 
is but one voice, and the same ;—and no man ut- 
tered it, and never in a human heart was it con- 
ceived. Why should I not? Because the Doctrine 
evacuates of all sense and efficacy the sure and 
constant tradition, that all the several books bound 
up together in our precious family Bibles were 
composed in different and widely distant ages, 
under the greatest diversity of circumstances, and 
degrees of light and information, and yet that the 
composers, whether as uttering or as recording what 
was uttered and what was done, were all actuated 
by a pure and holy spirit, one and the same—(for is 
there any spirit pure and holy, 
ing a ee yy yet not 

e Holy Spirit?) One spirit, working di 
now euiiitiag cometh ear” 
in 





The hungry have found food—the thirsty 
a living spring—the feeble a staff, and the victorious 
wayfarer songs of welcome and strains of music; 
and, as long as each man asks on account of his 
wants, and asks what he wants, no man will dis- 
cover aught amiss or deficient in the vast and 
many-chamberedwarehouse. But if, instead of this, 
an idler or a scoffer should wander through the 
rooms, peering and peeping, and either detects, or 
fancies he has detected, here a rusted sword or 
pointless shaft, there a tool of rude construction and 
superseded by later improvements (and preserved, 
perhaps, to make us more grateful for them ;) 
which of two things will a sober-minded man—who 
from his childhood has been fed, clothed, armed, 
and furnished with the means of instruction from 
this very magazine—think the fitter plan? Will 
he insist that the rust is not rust, or thatit is a rust 
sui generis, intentionally formed on the steel for 
some mysterious virtue in it, and that the staff and 
astrolabe of a shepherd astronomer are identical 
with, or equivalent to, the quadrant or telescope of 
a Newton or Herschel ? Or will he not rather give 
the curious inquisitor joy of his mighty discove- 
ries, and the credit of them for his reward ? 





Littte Turxes.—She said—“That few were {too 
young, and none too humble to benefit their fellow- 
creatures in some way.”—“ The Birth Day Coun- 
eil,”by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts. 


Do something for each other— 
Though small the help may be ; 
There’s comfort oft in little things— 
Far more than others see !— 

It takes the sorrow from the ey-, 
It leaves theorld less bare, 

If but a friendly hand comes nigh 
When friendly hands are rare ! 

Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 

Yet finds it hard to live ;— 

And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 


We know not what the humblest hand 
If earnest may achieve ; 

How many a sad anxiety 
A trifle may relieve :— 

We reek not how the aged poor 
Drag on from day to day ; 

When e’en the little that they need 
Costs more than they can pay? 

Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live ;— 

And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 


Manchester, Jan. 15, 1856. Cuaries Swarts. 
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New-Orleans, August 24.—A call has been signed by 


me and ee co i ter of our business men, to 
number of a hun or a meeting to 
Southerners in Kansas, wo Seti 





a separate colony, to 
and that J. Scott, Esq., is 
Governor. 
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Probable Sarvivors of the Frankiln Expedition.—: 


Kane, the celebrated American voyager, it 
lished journal written on the spot made met 
the search for Sir John Franklin 
rades, writes :—‘‘ My mind never realizes tli 
catastrophe, the destruction of all Franklin's : 
picture them to myself broken into detachments 
my mind fixes itself on 
who have found the open spot of some tidal 
under the teachings of some Esquimaux, or | 
their own Greenland whalers, have set bravely t 
and trapped the fox, speared the bear, and killed 
seal, and walrus and whale. i 
hope. 


I sicken not to be able to reach them 
Admiral Sir John Ross, the veteran navigator, ‘* 
reported, strongly of opinion that some of t 

the vessels in which Franklin sailed to disco’ 
north-west passage may still b 
maux, and that exertions ought 
lieve them. 
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New Colonial Division. —T he Gazette states La! 
district of Natal, in South Africa, has been erecied) 
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Proposed Penal Colony.—Capt L. Lort Stokes, 
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advocates in the Times the colonizing of the north ° 
Australia, at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
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HEAVENLY MOTTO. 
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gilt. 8) cents. 
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: at Dismat Swamre. B 
Daep; A SS Gre thor of “ Uncle 

Cabin.” In two volumes. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 

gon & Co. 1856. 

By the time this notice reaches our readers, the 
extreme interest which has been felt by all classes 
among them to see the new Anti-Slavery novel, 
from the pen of Mrs. Stowe will begin to be grati- 
fied. The kindness of the publishers having placed 
an early copy of it at our disposal, we are enabled 
beforehand to advertise those who put confidence in 
our judgment of the kind of feast they may expect. 

If we are right in the impression which we have 
taken from a very rapid perusal of the book, 
“Dred” will not be as immediately or as widely 

popular as its renowned predecessor. The charac- 
ters are more numerous; the plan of the work is 
less simple, vivid, and swiftly progressive; and of 
course the exquisite charm of novelty, which per- 
tained in so high a degree to the wonderful delinea- 
tions of the African character in “Uncle Tom,” will 
to some extent be wanting in this subsequent work. 
It makes so direct and defiant an assault, too, on 
the ‘ Religion’ of the South, and on all at the North 
which sympathises with that,—it holds this up to 
such incessant scorn, and piles such unlimited ridi- 
cule and rebuke upon it,—that it will waken a fierce- 
ness and persistency of opposition, from influential 
leaders’and journals, which the former work never 
80 fully encountered. If the authoress is not de- 
nounced at once as an ‘ Infice’,’ a ‘ Blasphemer,’ an 
outright, Socialist, Atheist, and ‘Red Republican,’ it 
will be because the Mrs. Nesbits of the —————-,, 
and the Dr. Calker of the , are fairly 
frightened from_the use of their favorite vocabulary, 
or have changed, their temper more than we think 
they have. We can easily understand indeed how 
many really; excellent and well-meaning persons 
may find their sensibilities roughly assaulted by 
what will seem to them the too harsh and indiscrim- 
inate delineations of the book; and we fear that 
many Christian people will be deterred from read- 
ing it by the storm of abuse it is likely to en- 
counter. 

And yet the work is in many respects a greater 
and more admirable one than ‘“ Uncle Tom” itself. 
It shows amore, versatile, though not a more intui- 
tive and poetical’genius, on the part of its author. 
And the moral impression which radiates from it, 
will accumulate’and intensify the impression of that. 
The descriptions_of natural scenery, which are not 
infrequent in_it, {are deliciously rich and pictur- 
esque, exuberant_with the splendor of a Southern 
landscape. The portraiture of the different devel- 
opments of character umcng the white population 
of the South is clear and sharp, yet free and life- 
like ; the several persons being set before us not so 
much by what_is said of them as by what they say 
each one for himself. And the range of this por- 
traiture is even wider, the characterization more 
subtle and penetrant than in the description of 
Haley and St. Clare, and those grouped around 
them. The volumes abound, too, in fruitful, inspir- 
ing, and memorable remarks, condensing the wis- 
dom of paragraphs into a sentence, and showing in 
the author great powers of reflection, with that 
Sense of the mystery that envelops our being, and 
that quiek insight into profound philosophical and 
religious truths, which distinguishes the highest 
order of minds, 

But the real wonder of the book is in the delinea- 
tion of the African character, as modified by the 
influences that_have acted upon it in the Southern 
States. In this, the most critical part of her work, 
which more than any other was sure to test the 
scope of her genius, Mrs. Stowe has borne herself 
with an untroubled mastery over all the immense, 
inherent difficulties of the theme, and the task 
which shows her entitled to the highest place among 
living dramatic authors. No one of the characters 
in “ Uncle Tom” is repeated in this later work ; and 
while in the books of the other writers, who since 
that first triumphant success have essayed to follow 
afar in her steps, the differences between the negro 
characters have been from the outset mainly con- 
ventiona),—differences of costume, of residence, or 
of age, all meeting soon in the progress of the story 
into an undistinguished darkness—in this, each 
character is“developed from the first according to 
its own interior law, and all stand boldly and clearly 
out, separate from each other, in luminous individ- 
uality, at the end of the volumes. Harry, Tiff, and 
Dred himself, the sombre prophet and captain of his 
people, are henceforth actual persons to us, with 
their severaljaims, traits and fortunes ; and without 
displacing, Uncle. Tom, and his coadjutors, we add 
these to them in our catalogue of acquaintances. 

The chief defect of the work, as a work intended 
for pepular} impression, seems to us to be, as we 
have intimated_already, a want of unity and move- 
ment in theZplan; a want of conveyance, from the 
first to the last on a definite denowement dimly 
shadowed-forth from the beginning to our thoughts, 
and attracting“more and more our expectations and 
sympathies as the/pages turnon. The book is an 
extended and} careful picture’of Southern life; med 
itated with care, and wrought with the force and 
fervor of genius. But the characters are so numer- 
ous, the events are so frequent, the interconnection 
of the different parts is so easy, obvious, and inar- 
tificial, and the real crises of the story are so sim- 
ply, briefly,Sand rapidly treated, that such a defi- 
nite and irresistible appeal as “ Uncle Tom” sent, 
like the application of a sermon, to every reader, 
will hardly be_felt here. ‘“ Uncle Tom” was a piece 
of special biography, with incidental references to 
the persons and’ places connected with him, “ Dred” 
is rather a picture of Society, in an undefined coun- 
ty of North’Carolina. The plan of “ Uncle Tom” 
ran, along like a vine, with shoots, and foliage, and 
flowers, on all sides, byt with a main central devel- 
eopment.and a motion of the story undisturbed till 
it ended. The plan of “ Dred” is more like a dozen 
Separate shoots, arising simultaneously from the 
same rich root, some overtopping the others and 
growing more lustily, but each having its special 
and separate burden of foliage and blossoms, and all 
growing more slowly than the vine does. The at- 
tention of the reader is therefore divided, his desire 
for evident progress is not gratified, and his sym- 
pathies are not at any one time so urgently appealed 
to,’as they were by Uncle Tom. A single character, a 
single history, in that case goes through the book, 
from first to last. It is quite otherwise in this 
case.—This is perhaps the more artistic, but we 
think it will not be found the more popular, im- 
pelling, or successful mode of treatment. e 

At the same time, however, it is evident that the 
authoress has written now, as she wrote before, 
from the depths of a heart smitten and pierced by 
the infinite wrongs that are heaped upon the race 
whom our countsgmen have enslaved; and whom, 
against all the_instructions of humanity, of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and of a true political wisdom, 
they hold in an immoral and desolating bondage. 
The stamp of a heart most generous and glowing, of 
a heart alive in all its pulsations with a quick and 
adoring love for Christ, as well as the stamp of the 
finest genius as yet developed among American wo- 
men, is on the pages. The work will confirm, and 
will further exalt, the reputation achieved by its re- 
markable authoress among cultivated persons all 
over theavorld. And it cannot but be that in every 
household where its pages are read, a new impres- 
sion of the awfulness of the slave-system, as it dom- 
inates among us and clamors for extension, a new 

impression of the cowardice and the guilt of all 


with this system, and all efforts to pal- 
liate it will be deeply received! 

Some minor slips, of both pen and types, have 
caught our eye in glancing through the volumes, 
which will doubtless be corrected in subsequent 
editions. : 

‘ Tus Mopern Wartrie.p.” Tae Rev.C. H. Srvraeros, 
or Lonpon, Sermons. With an 

and Sketch of his Life, by E. L. Magoon. New- 

York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

The title of this book and the Introduction are 
in the worst possible taste, and can only serve to 
prejudice all sober-minded persons against the man 
who is so unmercifully bedaubed. Indeed we have 
never read anything professing to be serious that 
bordered so closely upon the ludicrous as does this 
Introduction. 

As to the Sermons themselves, they are very 
moderate specimens of either logic or rhetoric. 
Yet they evince a certain kind of power. They 
are earnest, and that in a preacher is a very great 
merit. Their style, though sometimes rude, is 
vivid and pointed. Their illustrations, though 
often homely, and closely copying Bunyan’s ser- 
mons, are adapted to the popular mind. They are 
moreover Biblical_in tone and phraseology. 

Mr. Spurgeon belongs rather to the school of 
Elder Knapp than to that of Mr. Finney. He ex- 
aggerates the faults of Mr. Finney without once ap- 
proaching his vigorous logie and his terse yet 
vehement rhetoric. 

That he has done much good we rejoice to be- 
lieve. And we can well imagine that discourses 
which read as poorly as some of these, might be so 
delivered by their author as to make a profound 
impression. We trust thatfhis labors may be more 
abundantly blessed ; and to this end we hope that 
his friends and the public will desist from making 
a fool of him. 

Mr. Spurgeon is evidently afflicted with the 
mania so common. to evangelists and revivalists— 
that of supposing that the Holy Spirit dwells par 
eminence with himself, and of ignoring the piety 
and the labors of others. The consciousness of 
his sudden popularity betrays itself in his most 
pious protestations against self-confidence. Here 
is a specimen on p. 64. 

“ You know this place [his own chapel] now has 
a mighty influence not only upon this city, but 
upon England at large; for we now employ the 
press as well as the pulpit ; and certainly, [ should 
say, before the close of the year, more than two 
hundred thousand of my publications will be scat- 
tered through the land—words uttered by my lips, 
or written by my pen. But how can this influence 
be rendered for good? How shall God’s glory be 
promoted by it? Only by incessant prayer for the 
Holy Spirit; by constantly calling down the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost upon us; we want him to 
rest upon every page that is printed, and upon 
every word that is uttered. Let us then be doubly 
earnest in pleading with the Holy Ghost, that he 
would come and own our labors; that the whole 
church at large may be revived thereby, and not 
ourselves only, but the whole world share in the 
benefit.” 

Again, (p. 167.) “I am not particularly anxious 
about my own name, whether that shall endure 
for ever or not, provided it is recorded in my 
Master’s book. . ... . . Let my name 

erish ; but let Christ’s name last forever. Ishall 
quite contented for you to go away and forget 
me. 


Again, speaking of his reception by the Scotch, 
he says: 

“T have promised to go and see them oncea 
year. They are a noble nation, and have treated 
me better than I deserve—surely it was for my 
Master’s sake; and I hope when I shall go there 
again God Almighty will bless the services, and 
render them very effectual to the good of that 
people.” 

Such expressions are to be found in almost every 
sermon. His vanity crops out through his very ex- 
pressions of humility, and_his self-consciousness is 
painfully apparent when he is speaking in lowly 
phrase of his dependence upon God. We would 
not disparage Mr. Spurgeon; but he is evidently 
much overrated by zealous friends. An English 
correspondent of this journal—not ‘‘ Agricola’’— 
some time ago eulogized Mr. S. in our columns. 
As an offset to that we give the following from a 
judicious American who lately visited England. 


‘Some time last April a correspondent of Zhe Jn- 
dependent furnished matter for more than half a 
column of said paper, on the character and preaching 
of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon in London. 

‘TI took note of his whereabouts, and in the month 
of May last I visited London and went to his chapel, 
The house is keps closed till the pew-holders are ad- 
mitted by a side-door. The chapel is small. There 
were from seventy-five to one hundred crowding about 
the doors, and when opened, they, with myself, rushed 
in. 

‘In his prayers and preaching I was disappointed, 
and at some things I was disgusted. In his prayers 
he told the Lord how long he had preached, and how 
many times a week, and that he was satisfied he had 
done his part, and asked, Why are there not more 
souls converted? etc. He did not know how much 
longer he should continue. 

‘In his sermon he gave us to understand that if we 
expected to be saved we must be immersed and unite 
with the Baptists. ‘If I did not believe immersion to 
be necessary or essential to salvation, I should commit 
sacrilege every time I entered the sanctuary.’ He is 
evidently a digoted Baptist. His manner and style-are 
rambling and coarse, and calculated to take with the 
more ignorant and vulgar, who appeared to be the 
majority of the crowd. I think he may do good toa 
portion of his hearers in London, but I think your cor- 
respondent has given him a character that he is not 
entitled to. 

“There are several second Whitfields in this country 
as well as in London. dD.” 
Tue Lire anp ApventoRES OF James P. Beckwovrtu 

Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief of the 

Crow Nation of Indians. Written from his own dic- 


tation by T. D. Bonner. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This volume contains a narrative of the career 
of a reckless and unprincipled bravado, related 
by himself with the usual vanity and self-conceit ofa 
man who is his own hero; and it is from beginning 
to end an unblushing recital of murder, robbery, 
avarice, and debauchery. The autobiographer was 
born in Virginia, but early removed from Frederics- 
burg to the Western frontiers of the country. 
After some adventures among the Rocky Mount- 
ains, he came to St. Louis, which, after a short 
stay, he hastily left, parting from a young lady 
whom he was about to marry, and immediately 
went among the Indians as a trader. After ar- 
riving in the country of the Blackfeet, and while 
professing to lament his absence from the object of 
his affections in St. Louis, he married a daughter of 
one of the chiefs of the tribe. This conduct being 
likely to need an explanation from some of his 
readers, he says that “ considering the alliance would 
enlarge his trade, he accepted the offer. Thrift was 
his object, and trade prospered greatly.” He then 
relates that a few days after his marriage, on some 
affront by his wife, he struck her a blow with a 
club so violently that “ she dropped as if a ball had 
pierced her heart.” He left her in a senseless con- 
dition, thinking she had been killed, and the next 
day took another woman as his wife, which he des- 
cribes as “getting married again before he ‘had 
time to mourn.” Soon afterwards his first wife re- 
turns, half-dead, to his dwelling ; and he being by that 
time tired of the other, calls himself “ the hus- 
band of two more wives than he wanted.” Nearer 
the end of the book, we find him “ telling a little 
innocent that he had already been married to 
seven wives, but that he would marry her also.” 


effects an elopement with the wife of another man. 

And in addition to this, as a crowning conquest, he 
relates how he obtained the hand of still another. — 
We will not attempt to give an outline of the 

“ exploits” of this audacious hero, because we Could | 
not in our limited space do him that justice which. 
he deserves. We may remark, however, that the 

active part of his life is fortunately now over, and 

he is reposing on his laurels. He now resides, as 

the preface says, in a pleasant valley on Feather 

River in California, and in his occasional visits to 
San Francisco, he vies with many prominent resi- 

dents in the dress and manners of the refined gen- 

tleman.” 

We cannot see on what principle a respectable 
publishing-house can justify itself in giving such a 
book as this to the world, for its influence cannot 
fail to be pernicious wherever it goes. 


Tue Toncve or Fire; or the True Power of Christian- 
ity. 

The Rev. William Arthur, eminent in the English 
Wesleyan connection, has become personally known 
in this country, and has left behind him here many 
personal friends who are prepared to appreciate 
whatever bears his name, Since his return to his 
labors in England, he has published a little volume 
which has been republished by the Harpers, and 
which deserves the widest circulation. “ The 
Tongue of Fire” is, in effect though not in form, an 
exposition of the second chapter in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Neither Neander, nor any other learned 
German, has so completely elucidated the Sacred 
record. But the chief aim of the author is to illus- 
trate ‘ the true power of Christianity,” and this he 
has done with signal success. No minister of the 
Gospel—whatever his ecclesiastical connection—can 
read this little book without finding himself instruc- 
ted, quickened, and strengthened for his work. No 
Christian man or woman can readit without feeling 
that the great want of all the churches is a new 
effusion of the Holy Spirit. No better book, of its 
class, has been published in many years. 

Tue Hawwic or THE SHEEPFOLD IN THE WaTeERs. From 
the German of Biernatzki. By Mrs. Geo. P. Marsh- 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New-York; Sheldon- 
Blakeman & Co. 

The “ Hallig” is the name given to tiny islands 
or mounds of earth along the coast of Schleswig in 
the North Sea; islands often submerged by the tide, 
whose inhabitants live in huts built upon tiles, and 
whose scanty herbage barely suffices to nourish a 
few sheep in constant peril of inundations.— 
Such is the scene of this story. Barren of incident 
as such a locality may seem—a few huts scattered 
upon half-submerged wharves—yet under the grace- 
fuland spirited pen f the Hallig pastor, itis invest- 
ed with all the fascinations of romance, while yield- 
jng the simple story of shipwreck and of disap- 
pointed love. We will not break the charm of 
that story by giving it in outline. We recommend 
to the reader who would see the religious nove 
put to the best use, who would enjoy freshness of 
scene and incident, and the life of humble piety and 
of true affection, isolated from the great world, to 
procure this admirable story. 

Religious discussions are finely blended with the 
narrative, and the book throughout is profitable for 
instruction in righteousness. Of course no Ameri- 
can reader will be befogged by the mysteries of 
‘“‘ consubstantiation ;” and aside from these we see 
nothing worthy of stricture in the theology of 
the book. 

The translation is excellent, preserving in a 
pure English idiom the picturesque vivacity of the 
original. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITS IpEA AND DevELOPMENT.— 
The full title of this book is, “Glances over the 
field of faith and reason; or, Christianity in its 
idea and development, in connection with human 
progress and unity. By Rev. R. K. Ashley. Bos- 
ton: Crocker and Brewster.” The author has 
done injustice to himself and to his subject by 
clothing his thoughts in an unfortunate style. 
He has thought much on his subject, and his book 
has merit, but if he will eschew all affectation, and 
learn to write with more simplicity, he will learn 
to think more clearly, and his next book will be 
better than this. His affectation of philosophic 
profundity and dignity leads him sometimes to 
utter solemn truisms, and sometimes his good sense 
is strangely mixed up with utterances which, at the 
best, are no better than nonsense. 





— 


City Aeligions Aelvs. 


New-England (Congregational Chureh.—The New 
England Congregational Church, of which Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher was formerly pastor, recently gave a 
unanimous call to Mr. W. R. Tompkins, of Chenango 
County, N. Y., a member of the last senior classof the 
Andover Seminary. The ordination of Mr. Tompkins 
who has accepted the invitation, is appointed to take 
place in the second week in October next. A large part 
of the heavy debt with this church has long been bur- 
dened was recentlyremoved and the present prospects of 
prosperity and usefulness are very encouraging. 

We regret to mention, in this connection, the death 
of Mr. Brewster, a prominent and devoted member of 
of this church. Mr. Brewster was one of the founders 
of the enterprise, and to the time of his death labored 
unceasingly in its behalf. He was one of the descen- 
dants of Elder Brewster, of Plymouth-Rock memory. 


A Retarned Missionary.—Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board at Constantinople, 
will preach in the Mercer-street Church, (Rev. Dr. 
Prentiss’) next Sabbath morning. 

In the evening at half past seven, a Union Meeting 
will be held in the Madison Square church (Rey. Dr. 
Adams’) at which Dr, Hamlin will give an account of 
the Armenian Mission with which he is connect 
ed, and of the prospects of missionary success in 
Turkey. This occasion will afford a last opportunity of 
hearing this devoted missionary, who is to sail for Eng- 
land in the steamer “ Persia,” on the 17th instant. 


Church of the Holy Comforter.—The Rev. Joseph 
M. Waite has accepted a call to the pastoral charge of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter (Episcopal) in this 
city. Weare informed that his former parishioners 
(of what parish or place we do not learn) manifested 
their appreciation of his past labors, by presenting to 
him on his departure a purse containing $365—a dollar 
for every day inthe year. 


Adelphi Street Chureh.—Rev. Lorenzo Westcott, of 
Princeton, N. J., has received and accepted a unani- 
mous call tothe pastorate of the new Presbyterian 
Church on Adelphi street, Brooklyn, near Fulton 
avenue, 


North Duteh Chureh.—This old edifice on the corner 
of William and Ann streets—called the North Church 
because at the time of its erection it was in the north- 
ern suburbs of the city, butis now the Southernmost 
of the Dutch churches of New-York — underwent 
repairing during the summer, and has been thoroughly 
renovated, A rather glaring coat of paint was put on 
the exterior to restore and retain “ the original color of 
the stone.” The interior has been painted white, the 
organ tubes re-gilded, the aisles, chancel and pul- 
pit re-carpeted. The venerable edifice, as thus improved 
in appearance, was opened for public worship last Sun- 
day morning. Dr. De Witt preached a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion, in which he gave a history of the 
* Old North,” 


Lee Avenue Charel.—The Reformed Dutch Church 
in Lee Avenue, Brooklyn, (Rev. Wm. W. Holloway’s) 
which was closed during the summer for enlargement 
and extensive repairs, was redpened with appropriate 
and interesting services last Sabbath morning. 


American Bible Soeiety.—The stated meeting of the 





Not being satisfied with “ight,” he afterwards 





Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 


“ 


on Thursday, the 4th, inst., at half past four P. M. : 
Wm. B. Crosby, Esq., in the Chair. 
and 


arn Banus, cheb ha Crp, end one tn cach ofthe 
| States of Texas, Wisconsin, and 


lowa, ~~ 


Communications were received from several Agents, | 


with encouraging accounts in regard to the work at 
home, especially the proposed re-supply of the country ; 
from Rev. F, Buel, in California, and Rev. L. C. Phil- 
lips, in Oregon, with encouraging accounts from their 
fields; from Mr. Van Emmon, in Kansas (who was 
then on his way, with Bibles, to Utah), stating the or- 
ganization of Bible Societies in Lawrence, Leaven- 
worth, Topeka and Iowa Mission ; from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in regard to South America, and 
saying that they were about to send two agents thither ; 
from Rev. Mr. Damon, of Honolulu, sending an extract 
of a letter written in 1813, by the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
in regard to the formation of a United States Bible 
Society, from Mr. Righter, of Constantinople, with a 
copy of the first report of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Turkey. 


‘* DECEPTION IN JOKES.” 





Messrs, Eptrors:—Under the above title you made 
some excellent general remarks, in your paper for 
September 4th. Their moral tone must commend 
itself to every lover of plain truth. 

Nevertheless, in selecting an example to “ point the 
moral,” youseem to have misapprehended the language 
of a writer in the American and Foreign Christian 
Union for September. If his article on ‘ Romish 
Romancings” describes “‘ with more point than dignity 
sundry legends of Rome,” it is because those legends 
have no dignity about them. They are simply absurd ; 
and the object im relating them is to expose their ab- 
surdity, which is a thing very proper to be done. 

You rebuke him severely, however, for a gross 
immorality, in “‘a purposed (though unuttered) false- 
hood spoken of in a tone of levity as a capital joke.” 
This offense, if it had been committed, were indeed an 
iniquity to be punished by the judges, and deserving 
of the sternest reproof. But on reading the passage 
referred to in its connection it seems plain that it ought 
not to bear such a construction. As it is not unusual to 
find jokes in The Independent, and very good ones too, it 
appears strange that you should miss of taking one so 
obvious as this. 

The passage on which you animadvert occurs at the 
close of a description of the writer’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain an impression of the pretended ‘“‘ holy 
prints” left by the feet of our Lord on a flag-stone of 
the Appian Way. He says, ‘If the experimenter had 
fallen into the hands of the police, it was his intention 
to have urged, in justification of his audacity, his love 
to the sculptor’s art, and his desire to obtain the most 
perfect images of any portion of the human form! 
Possibly such a plea would be regarded as very ad- 
missible in such an artistic spot as Rome.” 

After what the writer had said of the hideous and 
ridiculous deformity of those “ holy prints,” this last 
sentence, which you omit to quote, with the word artistic 
italicized in the opiginal, and with the note of admiration 
preceding it, shows as plainly as need be, that the jus- 
tification premeditated was purely an ironical one ; and 
not at all an intended ‘‘ deception,” as you represent it 
to have been. The Roman ecclesiastical police are no 
fools in matters pertaining to the fine arts; and to no 
persons would the irony of such a plea appear more 
cuttingly satirical thanto them. It would have been 
an ad-hominem argument, to which they would have 
found it difficult to reply, however it might have an- 
noyed them, as setting forth in the clearest light the 
folly of that ludicrous, monkisk imposture. The use of 
irony is as justifiable in a case like this, as in the taunts 
of Elijah inflicted on the priests of Baal; and with 
equal propriety might you object to the biting sarcasms 
of the prophet as ‘‘ falsehoods deliberately planned.” 

It is a grave charge against the writer of the article, 
to accuse him of the avowal in a religious publication 
of an intention, merely for the fun of the thing, to 
resort to falsehood or deception in a certain contin- 
gency. This would be incredible turpitude and 
effrontery. No deception could have been intended or 
practised in the event supposed. The irony was too 
transparent for that. The charge in this instance is 
the more serious, because the irony thus soberly taken 
is made to injure the moral character of a Magazine of 
very wide circulation. It must also be injurious to a 
most important missionary institution, by whom that 
Magazine is published, in its endeavors to maintain 
“evangelical truth against Romish error.” 

Not doubting but that you will cheerfully do us the 
justice of inserting this explanation, we are, gentlemen, 
yours most respectfully, 

Eprrors or Au. & For, Curist1an Union, 


[We give place to the above communication in the 
hope that it may do something to relieve the editors 
of the Christian Union from the embarrassing position 
in which their article has placed them, We confess, 
however, that as we failed to see the point of a sentence 
which we omitted as containing only a very poor joke, 
so now we cannot see the point of this vindication. 
We understood the writer to speak in irony ; we ac- 
quitted him of all evil intention ; but we doubt whether 
the Romish police would have been so keenly alive to 
the satire as the writer supposes ; and we fear that the 
example must stand as a warning against jesting with 
truth. 

We have no wish to make outa case against the 
worthy editors of the Christian Union, or to put them 
inthe wrong. We wish their own correction to go for 
all itis worth. We have brought no accusation against 
them, their Magazine, or their Society. But we do 
condemn a statement, which seems to us to cover up a 
deception in jocose words, and a style of writing, 
which, if persevered in, must injure both the Magazine 
and the Society.—Eps. Inv. ] 


* 


DR. BETTELHEIM AND JAPAN. 
To tHE Eprtors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Rev. B. J. Bettelheim is passing through the North- 
west collecting funds for himself and his alleged mission 
in Japan. It seems to many ministers and laymen 
to be a singular operation. There appears to be no re- 
sponsible person save himself who will guarantee the 
faithful application of the funds raised. Can you or 
any of your readers, or will Dr. B. himself jnform the 
public, how much money he has already raised ; where 
it is; how much he intends to raise ; and what propor- 
tion he expects to retain for his own use, and how much 
is to go for missionary purposes? It surely is not too 
much to require information on these points, before 
our churches shall put thousands of dollars into his 
hands, as they are doing. Nortu-West, 





[We have no personal responsibility for Dr. Bet- 
tleheim. We signed the call for the preliminary 
meeting to hear his statements. We were deeply 
interested in those and in the proposed mission. 
We have always advised that money for the mission 
should be sent exclusively to the Committee of Jay- 
men in this city who recommended it. We had sup- 
posed that Dr. B. had relinquished the mission to 
Japan, and was seeking a professorship or other 
employment in this country.—Eps. Ixp. 





City Mortality.—The weekly report of the New-York 
City Inspector for the week ending Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6th, shows a decrease in the number of deaths 
for the last week of 57 over the evap week. The 
total number of deaths is 505. Men, 59; women, 88 ; 
boys, 199; girls, 159. The following are among the 
chief causes of death:—Consumption 57, cholera 
infantum 51, infantile convulsions 39, diarrhea 36, 
dysentery 35, infantile marasmus 52, Two deaths are 
said to have taken place from yellow fever, one of 
which, however, is doubtful, as Dr. Rockwell, who at- 
— the patient, states positively that it was typhus 
ever. 


_ Excitement at Martinsburg, Va.—There was an ex- 
citing time at Martinsburg, Va., last week. On Friday 
week, the families of John H. Blondell, Captain Boar- 
man, U. 8, N., Dr. McSherry, and George Dale, all 
refused to go to church, because the abt, Father 
Kinney, was drunk. Father Kinney in consequence 
excommunicated the whole party. Dr. McSherry took 
the keys of the church, when the priest’s brother un- 
dertook to get it by foree, and the result was that the 

iest and some dozen Irishmen have been arrésted 

‘or disturbing the peace. 





Huntingten.—Rev. Simon Hun , Wesle 
minister, died at Walsingham, Cana 
aged 87 years. ‘a 


~~ Foreign ¥ntelligence 


ARRIVAL 


25th Angus, 





OF THE CANADIAN. 


Tue steamship Canadian, from Liverpool the 27th 
ult., arrived at Quebec, Sept. 9. Her news is four days 
later than that brought by the Persia at New-York, 
which we ave to our readers last week. 

The in nee by this arrival is not important. We 
are without further advices from Spain. The disarm- 
ing of the National Guard throughout the Kingdom 
was in progress. From Portugal we learn that the 
Bread riots have been suppressed and quiet restored. 


The harvest in Portugal i- res 
iene cneee, if ea worse than was anticipated. 


y will prove a complete failure. 
It is reported from Italy that the King Te Naples de- 
munis. ve —_ his Sitterence with the Western 
‘ow uropean ngress. Thi 

—P gress. This, however, 


a 8 that great hopes are 


aig cotton market is reported as un- 


d; a slight improvement is noticed generally in 
b and no material change had taken place in 


the money-market. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 





[Reported expressly for The Independent.] 
- Wednesday, Sept. 10th, 1556. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


EE: 0s cansduprnedcined BOER | Gertie > 00 nce vesiunvs . 5000 
594 
14,008 | 


BEEVES. 


The number on sale to-day at Allerton’s is 889 less than on last 
market-day, being 2,278 against 2,658. The total, receipts at all 
market places showed a decrease of 1,209 head on last week. The 
great curtailment of the supply has stimulated prices and given 
more activity to the demand, which increased as the day pro- 
gressed. Butchers being fearful that the supply would be inade- 
quate for their pressimg wants. Our quotations show an improve- 
ment of 3¢@1c. per lb.; the latter being an extreme figure, only 
obtainable for extra well-fed Beeves. 
10@llic° 
IDI Ke. 
Bi¢< . 
Tige. 
(Section of country from whence brought.) 
New York hee 
Ohio. .....-..-++e00++++- STA] Connecticut... .. 


928 | Kentucky. 


Pennsylvania............. _ ge aE 
0 


New-Jersey 
Receipts per different conveyances. 


Erie. Had. Riv. Harlem. 
Beeves ..... ; 556 838 104 
—— _ 349 
295 —_ 1885 
B14 505 —— 


— _— 47 


Received on foot 50 Beeves. 
(By whom received.) 

| Browning’s...... ......++++18 

O’Brien’s 121 | Chamberlain's 
Received last week 
VEAL CALVES. 
The demand has kept tally with the receipts, and pric 

consequently fully sustained ; we quote at 6c.@7. 


RECEIPTS. 


OE eee 


Browning’s 
O'Brien's 


71 | Chamberlain's 
OEE, 0 dino cceben dh dwebesderdccccccescescs 594 
Received last week 575 
MILCH COWS 
Continue dull and nominal. We quote at $25@55, as to 
which {s poor this week. 
RECEIPTS. 


+++ 47 | Browning’s 
107 | Chamberlain’s 


Barta Gos cco ccccescs 
Q’Brien’s 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
The supply exceeds last week's 1516 head, but with a good trade ; 
prices have not varied. 
head at $1,992 37. 


Samue! McGraw sold at Browning's 509 


RECEIPTS. 
At Allerten’s..........0. 
At Browning’s............++ 
At Chamberiain’s.................. 


al , 
Received last week..................J2 
SWINE. 
There was $19 head at Allerton’s which were being 
at about our quotations, at which the market is steally 


m 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—SEPT. 3. 





This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected 
weekly, by yah poten pee man, expressly for this journal, 
and may ber upon aé correct, 

Asues.—The market closes quite firm, with a fair demand at 
$7,25 for Pots, and $7,75 for Pearls. The sales for the week are 
about 230 bbls. 

Corrrt.—The market has been active, at an improvement of 
*<c. per lb, Two cargoes of Ceylon, embracing 6,204 bags, are 
among the sales, also 19,500 bags Rio, and 2,500 of other kinds, all 
at our quotations. The stock of Rio is 53,000 bags. wars 

Corron.—The feeling and activity this week has greatly improv- 
ed. Middlings and good Middlings are scarce and wanted. The 
sales have ween both for home cousumption and export, The 
week's business reaches 5,000 bales. We quote as follows: 

NEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION. 

Uplands... Florida. Mobile. N.0. & 
Ordinary........ 9% 9% % 
Middling 
Middling Fair. ..124¢ 
TRE occ cssscccs 125; 

FLourR AND Mgat.—There has been considerable fluctuation in 
our home market, the past week, the demand has beer limited, 
almost entirely confined to the home and eastern trade. Shippers 
are holding back, as most orders are limited below the current 
prices, and the trade have purchased only to supply their present 
wants, anticipating a further decline. This, however, will de- 
pend upon the news from Europe for the two weeks next ensuing 
The late news from Europe is more favorable for Wheat than 
Flour, and the latter has been quite neglected by exporters. This 
is mainly to be attributed to the character of our Flour in the 
English and French markets, and but few of the orders from Eu- 
rope can be executed from the fact that they are limited so lows 
under the impression that we have a large crop of wheat here, and 
consequently much lower prices are anticipated—and it is likely 
to take some months to make Exropean buyers believe that 
short crop story—it is nevertheless true. It is fortunate the 
crops are good in Germany, Russia, Prussia and Egypt—from 
these large supplies may be expected in April, May and Juue. 
The stock here of all kinds is smali, and is likely to continue so 
for some time, as wheat is so much highér that millers cannot 
venture to purchase July. Canadian Flour has been without in- 
terest, and is without change in value. Southern Flour has sold 
well in part to arrive, but the supply at the close is in excess of 
demand, and prices tend downward. For the moment, Rye Flour 
has improved and is scarce. Corn meal is held firmly, at $8,75@, 
8,80 for Jersey ; and Brandywine $4,12¥. 


Gvano.—Peruvian has advanced $5 per tox 
are the quotations : 
From 10 to 25 tons 
26 oe 50 we 


. 


The following 


Gratn.—The Wheat market has presented little of interest the 
past week, The demand has been good for prime lots for export, 
and our millers have purchased more freely, part'cularly of prime 
white. The receipts have been moderate, as the crop in this 
State, Ohio, Michigan, &c., proves to be about half that expected, 
and the farmers are everywhere holding back a large part of 
their crop, and the crop of Corn is likely to prove much less than 
an average, or about half that of last year. The last crop, it will 


of it still remains in the hands of our farmers. The stock of 
Wheat is limited, mainly consisting of inferior lots. At the close 
the tendency is upward. Rye has ruled very firm, and is in small 
supply and good demand. Oats are in good request. Prime do. 
are wanted and are scarce. The new crop will soon become plen- 
ty, and isvery good. Corn has been in good request, in part for 
export, and has improved, although fluctuating somewhat. At 
the close the tendency is upward, with a good demand. Barley 
is more plenty, and is lower; the crop is so-so, and prices tend 
downward, 


Hors,—The market is quiet for both old and new. Sales of the 
former at 6@9c., and of the latter at 13@15c. The demand is 
very light, and the sales are chiefly to the city trade. 


MoLasses.—The supply of foreign being ample, prices have 
uniformly been heavy. Domestic, on the other hand, being 
scarce, is very firmly held. The sales have only been moderate, 
at our revised quo tations. 


Nava Srores.—The receipts have continued very moderate 
during the week, and, with more favorable accounts from 
abroad, holders of Spirits Turpentine have been enabled to ob- 
tain a slight advance, the market closing with more steadiness at 
423@A8c., and small sales at 484@44c. Crude is still in smal! 
supply, all the recent arrivals having been sold to arrive. Prices 
remain firm at $3.50@8 75. Oommon Rosin has been in fair re- 
quest at $1 623¢@1 65 per 810 lbs., delivered, and small sales at 
$170 from yard, The medium qualities have sold moderately at 
$1 70@1 75 for superior No. 2, and $1 S0@i 8 for medium do. 
Fine qualities are in fair request, aud Pale White is very scarce 
and wanted at full prices. Tar is in steady request at $2 00@ 
2 95. the latter rate for shipping qualities. Pitch is unchanged. 

Paovisions.—The demand for Pork, the past week, has been 
quite moderate, and the arrivals limited, but to effect sales hold- 





ers have been compelled to submit to a decline on mess of 5c. 


be remembered, was much above an average, and a good portion 


~ [Szpr. 11, 185¢ 


per bbi., and.on prime at He. At this abatement,tiers , . 
more doing, and a firmer feeling is apparent. Th...” 


NE Stock 


ever, is in excess of our local wants, and the trade pu, |” 


consequence ofily to supply their immediate wan:, ;.- 


further decline, This appears probabie, but it shou). °°" ' 


bered we hayé not experienced our usual demand ;,,.,, 
Indies during the summer months, in part owing to ie Wes 
lence of the yellow fever in these islands and the Ce: “ee 
can ports, and we may yet have a brisk business {., tt - 
kets, which would produce a marked reaction. T! 
future delivery has been moderate—confined to mes:— and 4 
erable in all this month, at the option of the buyer, at $20... 
Prime has attracted but little attention, the stock, on th» 
proving larger than was generally expected. Prime mea 
small stock, and is inactive and nominal at $18. Ref, 
has sold more firmly, but at irregular prices. At ¢! 
firmer feeling is apparent, especially in mess. 

Woo..—Our market for all descriptions of Domes 
Foreign wools has been quite active, and with reducey ; 
prices are maintained with increasing firmness. The « ha 
the week comprise 150,000 Ibs. native fleeced at 40 to m ... 
cash ; 50,000 Ibs. common and super at 36 to 52 cents ¢. 
2,000 Ibs. tub-washed at 45 cents cash ; and 8,000 ibs 
at 85 cents. We also notice a large sale of 100,000 Ib: 
for a house in Philadelphia at 45 cents. Pulled woo! Is inf 
quest ; sales 25,000 Ibs. new and old at 38 cents for c ne 
1 country, and 46 cents for old extra; a small lot of syn, 
sold at 50 cents. j 
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